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ABSTRACT 

The seven narrative reports featured in this 
publication detail the accomplishments, in seven key areas, of State 
Grant Programs (Titles I, II, and III) funded by the Library Services 
and Construction Act (LSCA). These descriptions of state and local 
library activities, demonstrating how libraries are meeting a variety 
cf users' needs, are: (1) "Meeting the Literacy Challenge from a 
Federal Perspective" (Adrienne Chute); (2) "Library Services to the 
Blind and Phy?>ically Handicapped" (Clare De Cleene) ; (3) "Library 
Services to the Handicapped" (including the mentally retarded, 
hearing or speech impaired, emotionally disturbed, orthopedically 
impaired, or otherwise health impaired) (Clare De Cleene); (t) 
"Library Services to the Institutionalized" (including residents in 
state hospitals and correctional institutions) (Trish Skaptason); (5) 
"Library Services through Major Urban Resource Libraries and 
Metropolitan Public Libraries Which Serve as National or Regional 
Resource Centers" (Clarence Fogelstrom) ; (6) "Public Library 
Construction" (Donald Fork); and (7) "Interlibrary Cooperation and 
Resource Sharing" (Dorothy Kittel). The appended additional details 
and/or statistics for five of the seven reports include brief 
descriptions of individual projects in each of the states. The 
appendixes make up more than half of the document. (CGD) 
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Foreword 



The State Grant Programs, Titles 1, II, and III of the Library Services and 
Construction Act (LSCA), support public library activities through formula 
grants to State Library administrative agencies. Each year the State agencies 
submit annual reports to the Public Library Support Staff (PLSS) that describe 
14 areas of activities funded under these programs. The PLSS administrative 
librarians collect data fron these reports and coirpile summary reports detailing 
the acccxrplishments of I£CA programs. This book features seven of these 
reports, chosen primarily for their current thematic intei.est. They describe 
State and local library activities that demonstrate how libraries are meeting 
a wide variety of needs among users across the Nation. 

3tate Librarians and staff spent many hours gathering and submitting t-he 
information that provided the t^sis for the reports that follow, I wish to 
thank everyone who has contributed to this endeavor. In the U,S, Department 
of Education, Robert Klassen, Director of the Public Library Sipport Staff, 
recognized the desirability of disseminating program accorplishments. 
Administrative librarians Adrienne Chute, Clare De Cleene, Trish Skaptason, 
Clarence Fogelstrom, Donald Fork, and Dorothy Kittel applied their knowledge 
and ej?)erience in the library field to analyze data in the State reports and 
write the articles. Joyce White, of the Library Programs staff, provided 
editorial assistance; Lyn Robinson, Angela Miles, Veronica Davis, and 
Lanette Burkley, also of the Library Programs staff, provided word-processing 
sipport. 

This publication provides a wealth of information about the ways in which 
LSCA funds are being used to make library services available in these special 
program areas. 



Anne J. Mathews 
Director 

Library Programs 
Office of Educational 
Research and Inprovement 
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Introduction 

Legislation providing funding for public library services was first 
authorized in 1956 by the Library Services Act* This initial support was 
restricted, however, to rural libraries. Since then^ periodic amendments to 
the Act have reflected Ccxigressional respaises to various library needs. 
The ainendments of 1964, Title II/ authorized funds for public library 
construction; and the arrendnents of 1966, Title 111, authorized projects to 
encourage interlibrary cooperation/ and projects for the institutionalized 
and physically handicapped. Later amendnents provided funding for national 
or regional resource centers, projects to serve persons with limited English- 
speaking ability, and special assistance to major urban resource libraries. 
The most recent amendmer:s (1984) added program priorities for the elderly^ 
adult literacy, and iitproved access through technology. 

The Office of the Public Library Si5)port Staff has program responsibility 
for LSCA Titles I, II, and III. We receive plans and programs from the 
State Library administrative agencies based on the objectives of the 
Act. Our administrative librarians provide technical assistance to the 
States during the grant period and then study their annual reports, 
which are kept on file in our office. In reviewing these reports, the 
administrative librarians have noted trends in the library field, such 
as an increase in the use of technology to automate services as well as 
to facilitate literacy instruction. 

This conpilation is the result of a Public Library Support Staff effort 
to dissaninate information on seven key programs; literacy, the blind 
and physically handicapped, the handicapped, the institutionalized, 
major 'juban resource libraries and national or regional resource centers, 
public library construction, and interlibrary cooperation and resource 
sharing. Each report was written by the administrative librarian with 
responsibility for that particular program* Ihere.fore, the writing 
style and format of the reports differ. Each key area is covered by a 
narrative description, and five of the reports present additional details 
and/or statistics in the aK>endices. 



Robert Klassen 
Director 

Public Library Support Staff 
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Abbreviations 

These abbreviations are used in many of the abstracts and in the appendices: 



ABE: 


Adult basic education 


AV: 


Audiovisual 


ED: 


Department of Educati.on 


ESL: 


English as a second language 


FCC: 


Federal CoiTimunications Commission 


FY: 


Fiscal year 


GED: 


General equivalency diploma 


IBM PC: 


International Business Machines personal coifputer 


ILL: 


Inter library loan 


LSCA: 


Library Services and Construction Act 
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MEETING THE LITERACY CHALLENGE: 
A FEDERAL PERSPECTIVE 



By 

Adrienne Chute 



THE 1980's—- LITERACY UNDER LSCA TITLE I 



Background 

The Library Services Program, Title I of LSCA, has oeen the mo.st consistent 
source of Federal funds for library literacy projects since the early 1970 's 
when Congress added several priority areas, including services to the 
disadvantaged. The first Title I literacy projects were funded under this 
priority area. Although the LSCA Title I program continued to support library 
literacy projects, it did so on a project-by-project basis without particular 
emphasis on literacy in the Act. The grantees — State and local libraries — 
determined the direction of individual projects. In the most recent 
reauthorization of LSCA in FY 1984, however. Congress included an emphasis on 
literacy, making it a separate priority area under Title I and adding Title 
VI, a new literacy program, to the Act. 

IVo hundred thousand individuals were served by LSCA literacy projects in 
FY 1981, (the roost recent year for which this statistic is available) . From 
FY 1980 to FY 1984 the amount of Federal, State, and local funds spent on 
Title I literacy projects almost tripled, increasing from i?1.5 million to 
$4.2 million. During the same period, the number of projects increased 
almost 2 1/2 times, from 39 in FY 1980 to 97 in FY 1984. 



State Initiatives Under LSCA 

Many States have given literacy projects increased support since 1980, and 
several States have developed particularly strong literacy programs. For example, 
in FY 1984 California committed $2.5 million in LSCA funds to 27 public libraries 
to begin the California Literacy Cairpaign. Ttie various public libraries estab- 
lished programs in over 100 communities under the initial grants, ihe proje-^ts 
were reported to have generated at least $1.3 million in contributed servicer:. 
Currently the California Literacy Campaign estimates that California has 10,000 
tutors. An evaluation of this effort, completed in October 1984, noted that 
"the early acconplishments of the campaign ... have been ^ruly amazing. The 
California Literacy Cairpaign has accomplished in eight months what many 
community-based adult literacy programs would have needed at least two years 
to do." Ihe evaluation concluded that there was "every indicat.^on that, 
should the canpaign be able to maintain its current level of qualitative and 
quantitative services, it will be one of the most successful community-based 
adult literacy programs ever attenpted in the United States." 1/ 
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The California legislature appropriated $3,5 million in State funds in FY 1985 
to continue and expand the California Literacy Canpaign. For FY 1986 the State 
legislature appropriated $4 million in State funds for 46 existing literacy 
programs. This was a clear indication of the dramatic inpact of LSCA funds as an 
incentive for a statewide literacy effort. 

LSCA funds have helped other States to generate State supported literacy 
programs. For example, New York's new Adult Literacy Services Program, a 
discretionary literacy grant program administered by the State Library, 
provided $400,000 in FY 1986 for adult literacy grants to be carried out by 
public library systems. Projects were operated in direct coordination with 
local public schools, colleges, or other organizations. In FY 1986 the 
Illinois State Library received $2 million in State funding and in FY 1987 
received $4 million. In addition to California, New York, and Illinois, 
other States with a strong commitment to literacy include Jolorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, C*iio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas., Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 

From FY 1984 to FY 1986, the number of States with LSCA literacy projects 
nearly doubled, from 26 States to 47. 



General Trends 

Between FY 1982 and FY 1984, 250 LSCA literacy projects demonstrated an 
increasing interest in adult literacy and provided a broad range of literacy 
services. There was also a trend away frann small projects with a low commitment 
of funds to larger projects involving more funds such as statewide projects. 
Another trend was a decrease in adult basic education projects for those 
with some reading ability and an increase in activities for chose with no 
reading skills. Also, ESL classes decreased, and projects using technology 
increased. 



LSCA Project AcMvities and Specific Trends 

Literacy Materials - Print 

Since FY 1980 many libraries have used LSCA Title I funds to acquire and 
disseminate literacy materials. The following are examples of such projects. 
In FY 1985, the Westbrook Public Library (Connecticut) purchased literacy 
materials and produced A Users Guide to the Literacy Volunteers' Collection 
of the Westbrook Public Library . Similarly, the Suffolk Cooperative Library 
System (New York, 1984) produced a bibliography. High Interest Low Reading 
Level Books . The listing was organized in three sections: Basic Reading 
(listed by reading level), English as a Second Language, aiid Teacher's Manuals 
and Tutor Aids. The bibliography also had an author, title, and subject 
index. The Suffolk Library found that because most tutoring t.ook place in 
the library, many students, as well as their friends e:id families, became 
library users. Another approach, used by an CSiio grant to the Public Library 
of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, analyzed the already existing library 
collection to determine materials suitable for adult illiterates and identified 
450 items. In a dissemination effort, the Reader Development Program of the 
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Free Library of Philadelphia provided books for agencies working with adults 
with low reading levels. In FY 1985/ 97 local agencies participated in 
litera::y programs in the area. Ihe Free Library gave the books away without 
charge/ making 450 titles available for the program. 

There has also been a growing trend to develop literacy materials that natch the 
culture and interests of the community from which the illiterate comes. While 
most LSC^ projects did not emphasize this trend/ this type of community 
literacy approach was reflected in several LSCA projects. For example/ the 
Brward County Division of Libraries in Florida developed its own literacy 
materials/ using volunteers to produce local literacy materials for projects 
and to publish literacy newsletters containing student work. Ihis project 
was featured on ABC Nightline with Ted Koppel. 

LSCA literacy projects/ especially those using the Literacy Volunteers of 
America (LVA) method/ often have used newspapers as instructional materials. 
(Content is current, varied/ and relevant to adult interests. Newspapers 
addrers survival skills such as buying goods and services/ and finding a job 
through the classified ads. For this reason/ newspapers are good for teaching 
comprehension skills and spark interesting group discussions. Newspapers are 
inexpensive and easily available. Sections are short. Readability ot different 
sections ranges from 4-12th grade reading levels/ so the newspaper can be 
used with most students.) 

Adults have been motivated to learn to read when chey have linked reading to a 
personal goal, such as getting a job, reading the Bible/ learning about prenatal 
c^re, or getting a driver's license. Adult new readers nave wanted to blend in 
with other adults; therefore, it has been iirportant that materials be visible/ 
look "adult," and not be placed in the children's area of the library. 
Literacy and Libraries; A Planning Manual , develc^d by the Lincoln Trails 
Libraries System (Illinois), recommended that controlled vocabulary materials 
not be cataloged because new readers generally do not use catalogs. (Ihey 
browse or ask the librarian and are easily overwhelmed by library jargon and 
processes.) The manual recommended a simple arrangement such as organizing 
materials in broad subject categories like Jobs; Health; etc. 

In addition to printed materials/ LSCA literacy projects also added audiovisual 
materials to their literacy collections. For example/ the South Carolina 
State Library became a depository and resource for literacy audiovisual 
materials. These materials were available to local libraries to promote 
literacy awareness and to enhance training at the local level. 

Literacy Materials - Software 

Several LSCA Title I projects developed software for use in computer-assisted 
literacy instruction fCAT) programs. In FY 1984, an LSCA Title I project at 
the Jacob Edwards Library in Southbridge, Massachusetts developed a computer- 
assisted literacy program that included materials for limited English-speaking 
persons, because beginner software for the limited English-speaking was 
lacking. A persistent problem in adult literacy programs has be .i the Lack 
of low level (grades 0-4) materials that have an appropriate interest level 
for adults. 
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IWo New York projects, the Mid-York Library System and the Queens Borough 
Public Library, reported that a useful criterion in selecting literacy hardware 
was the availability of cc»rpatible high quality, adult education software. 
Queens Borough previeived and evaluated 200 software programs before purchasing 
Apple microcorrputers. Corrpatible software was purchased in four categories: 
drill and practice, word processing, tutorials, and educational games. Likewise, 
the Mid-York Library System identified more educational software available 
for the Apple computer than for ^ny other microcomputer. The project purchased 
an ^ple He microcc«nputer with duodisk drive, color monitor, and an Okidata 
Microline 92 printer with graphics capability. A color monitor was selected 
because the colorful graphics available in many proyrams lose appeal without 
the color capability on the screen« (The Mid-York Library System also made the 
discovery that because of the clever graphics in juvenile software packages 
and the novelty of the computer^ most adults enjoyed children's software and 
were not insulted by it.) 

Using a different approach, in FY 1985, che Chemung-Southern Tier Library 
System developed software that followed the Literacy Volunteers of America 
method of teaching reading. TWenty-five thousand dollars in LSCA funds were 
used to hire a programmer to develop literacy education software for use by 
students on microccaiputers. Commodore 64 coirputers were purchased and installed 
in five of the system's public libraries. Starting with the basic teaching 
manual of Literacy Volunteers of America, the programmer developed a series 
of software programs in Commodore BASIC (disk version) , which supported each 
of the major activities carried out by tutors. Some of the programs took 
the form of an "electronic notebook," aiding the tutor to generate and keep 
track of various drills, word lists, and mastery levels. Other software 
could be used by the tutor and student together, or by the student alone. 
Some of this software traded in the media of pencil, paper, and workbook for 
an electronic counterpart, other software met all of a purist's definitions 
of CAI, with program branching dependent on a stuJent's test answers, etc. 
All the software had advantages in terms of consistency and repeatability 
due to the conputer's capability to direct a task to be performed over and 
over again. The summer 1985 issue of The Bookmark (New York State Library) 
included several annotated literacy software lists, developed in the Mid-York 
and Chemung-Southern Tier System literacy projects. 

Teaching Methods 

People have always had different learning styles. Literacy programs have 
assessed the student's needs and have matched the student to the method that 
worked best for him. A method that was popular from the 1920s to the early 
1970s was the whole word approach (look-say method) in which the student 
memorized whole words. Recently, however, the trend has been back to phonics. 
In the past two decades, research has confirmed that children learn to read more 
effectively when they learn phonics (sounding out words) first. / Several 
literacy groups have come forward with materials based on traditional 
approaches. 

LSCA literacy projects have often used the Laubach method and the Literacy 
Volunteers of America method, as well as other more innovative approaches. 
Projects following the Laubach method have used a structured, phonics-based 
series of workbooks to teach reading to adults. One advantage of using 
workbooks has been that tutors without a teaching background have been provided 
a structured curriculum. On the other hand, projects following the LVA 
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method have used a more eclectic approach that has Included the whole word 
method and some pnonics. One of the strengths of the LVA method has been 
that the language experience approach has been used, which fused reading and 
writing* (The student dictates a story about an experience from his own 
life. The tutor writes the story down and then uses it as the reading text^ 
which makes the reading experience nore relevant •) LVA has also used newspapers 
or other student materials as reading texts. 

The Queer- ugh Public Library (New York), however, used another approach in 
writing . ^ for adult new readers. No texts or workbooks were utilized. 
Direction was jiven through a series of idea cards, teacher critiques, and 
peer support. 

A number of FY 1984 California LSCA projects experimented with other reading 
methods such as the following: Auditory Discrimination in Depth (ADD) tried 
by the Siokiyou County Public Library; The Literacy Council Alaska (LCA) 
method (a former Right-to-Read and Adult Basic Skills academy) used by the 
San Bernadino County Library; and the Lindamood method used by the Mudoc 
County Adult Tutorial Program. Also, the Ventura County Library Services 
Agency (California) developed its own curriculum based on a psycholinguistic 
approach to reading. 

Program Approaches 

Most LSCA Title I projects used the traditional one-to-one cuter iny approach, 
though scxne projects focused on community literacy and technology, the other 
two irajor types of approaches. Still other projects provided specialized 
literacy service to population subgroups. 

A* One-to-Qne Tutoring Programs: A Model 

A number of the LSCA Title I projects have been quite successful in using the 
one-to-one tutoring approach, Fran a review of these projects over the p- st 
five years, a model of a successful one-to-one tutoring program einerged. he 
model incorporates elements identified in LSCA Title I projects as key factors 
in their successes, and some successful elements identified in a recent 
Department of Education Study, Guidebook for Effective Literacy Practice . 
Ttie elements fall into seven categories^ 1) planning and administering 
literacy programs; 2) public and student recruitment; 3) volunteer recruitment 
and management; 4) tutor training; 5) materials and instructional methods; 
6) evaluation; and 7) students. The name of the State which described the 
successful element is indicated in parenthesis. 

1. Planning and administering literacy programs: 

^ Development of literacy planning manual (Illinois). 

° A certified teacher or reading specialist in a key role in the project 
(Ohio, New York) . 

^ A full-time paid literacy coordinator to serve as the core around 

which the literacy volunteers were organized (Indiana, North Carolina) . 
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® Project planning that accxxinted for the fluctuating rates of enrollment , 
students on a waiting list/ tutor recruitment, training / and the 
fact that most projects required approximately three months develop- 
ment to be ready to orovide tutoring (California) • 

^ A community literacy partnership formed with adult education, social 
service agencies, other literacy groups, the military, and the private 
sector (Indiana, California) • 

^ Regional literacy networks (Maryland, New York, Kentucky), 

® Stable secure funding and a long-term commitment to teaching adults 
to read. (It can take several years for those in the 0-4th grade 
functional level to learn to read. California has used the terms 
"Literacy Program'' or "literacy service" because they imply an essential 
ongoing library service. On the other hand, the term, "literacy 
project," implies a short-term activity.) (South Carolina, Massachusetts 
California) . 

Publicity and student recruitment: 

° Local or regional literacy hotline (Illinois). 

® Recognition that personal contact was the most effective tool in 
reaching tutors and students (Illinois). 

® Audiovisual or oral media directed to recruiting illiterate fjopulation. 
Print media used to reach literate community, volunteers, funding 
sources, and friends and families of illiterates (Illinois) . 

® Radio, television talk shews, exhibits, public speaking engagements, 
and advert isments that reached illiterates in the community. Creative 
approaches by the private sector included advertising in the television 
supplement of local newspapers and on grocery bags; distributing 
literacy bookmarks in bank statements; placing notices in church 
bulletins and phone bills; and advertising directed toward government 
employees. Some projects provided a brochure describing the program 
to barbershops, hardware stores, local restaurants, bars, laundromats, 
doctors, and cptanetrists, and requested permission to display a 
poster in cheir places of business; posters were also displayed on 
buses. Literacy brochures were used as food tray liners at fast 
fooJ restaurants. Public sector efforts included placing brochures 
in monthly welfare recipient checks, and at food stanp offices. 
(Florida, Indiana, Illinois^ New York, Massachusetts, South Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Guidebook for Effective Literacy Practi ce) . 

DeveloEHnent of a local literacy directory (New York). 

° Ix)w income students given priority in being assigned tutors (New York) . 
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Volunteer recruitment and management: 



® Literacy volunteers recruited from the target community, and former 
illiterates used to recruit students and volunteers. For example, 
Lois Gross, a former illi^/erace in Kentucky, recruited singlehandedly 
545 students and 456 tutors in one year (Florida, Kentucky). 

® Volunteers recruited from many sectors, i,e, , students, retired people, 
former illiterates, service clubs, and corporations to meet the need 
for tutors, as middle class women, long the basis of the volunteer pool, 
became less available as volunteers (Illinois, New York, California) • 

® Creative use of volunteers to support other project needs, i.e. , providing 
child care and transportation for students, producing literacy materials, 
and fund-raising (North Carolina, California) • 

® Requirements for volunteers clarified by including specific 

ejcpectations in a job description. For example, a volunteer might 

be interested to know that 60 percent of volunteer time will be spent in 

direct tutoring and 40 percent in preparation and travel time (California) . 

® An incentive minimum wage paid to develop new pools of tutors 
(California) . 

® Interviews with prospective volunteers and students to get a sense of 
their values and needs so that tutors and students are well matched 
(Illinois) . 

(One problem identified in a tutor evaluation conducted by the Lutheran 
Church Vfomen was that tutors talked too much and overwhelmed their 
students, who were not accustomed to verbalizing their thoughts.) 

° Monthly calls to each volunteer to provide support and encourage- 
ment (Florida). 

(Ttie evaluation conducted by the Lutheran Church Women found that 50 percent 
of volunteer tutors did not reach the first tutoring session.) 

Hi tor training; 

° Basic training for tutors, followed by periodic in-service training, 
to keep tutors up-to-date. A tutor -training handbook was developed for 
the project and a videotape of tutor-training was produced to serve as a 
refresher for tutors and to lend to groups in the community (North 
Carolina, Indiana, South Carolina) . 

® TUtor-training worksnops on television (Kentucky) . 

® Tutors trained in a variety of teaching methods by local reading 
specialists in schools and collegeb (California) . 

® A cadre of available trained tutors so students who requested help 
didn^c have to wait for a tutor to be trained (North Carolina). 

® Sensitivity training for librarians about adult new readers (Iowa). 
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5. Materials and instructional methods: 

® Curriculum that included not only reading, but also math and writing 
(California/ New York, Massachusetts) • 

° Lesson plans and individualized learning plans developed and used. 
A variety of teaching methods were used to adapt to the learning style 
of the student (North Carolina) . 

® Curriculum that included life skills seminars on topics such as health, 
personal finance, etc, (Illinois) • 

° Development by project of its own locally-oriented materials (Florida) • 

® Materials sel .cted carefully and included in a catalog (Oiio) • 

® Lite»-acy materials evaluated and restocked regularly (North Carolina) . 

° Cooperative purchase of materials (Illinois), 

° Program suggestions manual developed (Illinois). 

6, Evaluation: 

® A needs assessment conducted prior to the beginning of the project, 
with continual evaluation during the project (Illinois, South Carolina) . 

° Testing o£ students before, during, and after literacy training to 
evaluate progress (New York, North Carolina). 

° IVitors evaluated by students as well as supervisors (Illinois). 

(An evaluation by the Lutheran Church Women found that some tutors 
were unable to read a tutoring manual written at the 8th-grade leve].) 

° Student termination tracked, and feedback used to iirprove the program 
(New York) . 

(Projects have identified high dropout rates due to boredom with 
materials and lack of support, e.g, , child care and transportation 
services.) 

® Summative evaluation conducted at the end of the program year, including 
observations on completion of program objectives; student progress 
(as measured by testing, student's affective changes ( e.g. , self-esteem), 
and whether or not the student met his personal goal ( e.g." , reading 
the Bible) ) ; volunteer participation; and community impact (Massachusetts) . 

7* Students: 

® Student-set goals with immediate attention given to these goals. 
Instruction stopped when the student decided to stop (New Jersey, 
C»iio) . 

® Orientation with peer counselors provided for new students to allow 
learners Lo express their concerns regarding returning to schoo] and 
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to allow fellow students to describe how they overcame obst-^.cles 
(Guidebook for Effective Literacy Practice/ Illinois) . 



° Book clubs for adult new readers (OhiO/ Illinois) . 

^ Supportive tutor -student relationships (New York). 

(A meaningful relationship with the tutor is cited almost universally 
by learners when asked why they remain in literacy prog^'^ms.) 

® Summer literacy reading program for children incorporating field trips 
to the police department, post office, a radio station, and a printing 
shop to illustrate to students that no matter what you decide to do 
in life, reading is very important (Illinois). 

® Tutoring provided at locations and times convenient for students 
(New Jersey, C*iio) . 

° Student materials featured in literacy newsletter (South Carolina, 
Indiana) . 

® Pre-adult basic education classes to ease the transition from one-to- 
one tutoring to a group learning situation (New York). 

® Radio reading program for children broadcast daily or v;eekly (Illinois). 

® "Diploma" of recognition awarded to students as they progress through 
each of the four Laubach levels (South Carolina) . 

® Student literacy committee formed to follow up on potential student 

dropouts, encourage student input, and plan social activities (New York) . 

° Project particulary selective in choice of tutor for 0 to 1.5 grade 
level. Students on this level require special attention (New York). 



In FY 1585 an LSCA one-to-one tutoring program received special recognition. 
Mrs. Kathleen E. Tice, Community Services Librarian for the Annapolis and Anne 
Arundel County Library, was honored with the 1985 American Library Trustee 
Association TiLTA) Literacy Award. Mrs. Tice was credited with establishing 
a new library service. Adult Basic Literacy Education (ABLE), in cooperation 
with the Anne Arundel County Literacy Council and the County Board of Education's 
adult basic education program. Mrs. Tice also organized a public relations 
campaign that resulted in an unusual increase in both the number of adult 
students and volunteers for tutor training. In FY 1982, 576 students, tutors, 
and teachers in Anne Arundel County used ABLE materials in literacy programs. 
In addition, literacy information requests increased from 56 to over 350 per 
month. Publicity efforts spotlighted the availability of materials and 
programs, and highlighted the problems of functionally illiterate adults in 
our society. 

Another one-to-one LSCA tutoring project conducted by the Cherokee County 
Public Library (South Carolina) received two awards. In June 1985, the 
South Carolina Literacy Association honored the project with the "Pursuit of 
Excellence" Award for the second year in a row. Ihe project also received a 
National Award for special effort from Laubach Literacy Action for its "rapid 
and stable developmient." 
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B, Community Literacy Programs 



Community literacy programs operate "in tha neighborhood served and are often 
run by neighbors of those [served] . [These programs address] the social, 
economic, and cultural issues of that neighborhood... 3/ Because literacy in 
and of itself cannot alter structui il inequities or socioeconomic sources of 
powerlessness, community-oriented programs use literacy instruction as a 
means C)f promoting critical awareness, self-confidence, self-esteem, and 
community participation. 

Community control has made Langston Hughes Community Library and Cultural 
Center (New York) unique dmong public libraries. The people who have directed 
and operated the center live in the surrounding community; they have not 
been professional librarians. Ihey have had the support of the Queens 
Borough Public Library and a professional librarian on staff to provide 
technical assistance. The center has offered an elementary school student 
homework assistance program since 1969, using six college students at a 
time as tutors in reading and math. In 1985, 80 students were enrolled, and 
there was a waiting list. An information and referral service has provided 
survival information on such topics as child care, youth resources, legal 
aid referral, educational opportunties, consumer complaints, health services, 
holiday depression, etc. , and provided a community bulletin board. In 1981 
Langston Hughes became an outreach center for the Queens Borough Public Library's 
Literacy Volunteer project. In 1983 Mrs. Barbara Bush, wife of Vice-President 
George W. Bush, visited Langston Hughes as part of her national cairpaign to 
encourage reading and eradicate illiteracy. 

Several libraries used LSa^ Title I funds for library-based programs to 
support community literacy programs through information and referral services. 
The Community Library Information Center (CLIC) in Prince George's County, 
Maryland, for example, set up a service to help adult new readers identify 
and utilize community information resources relevant to their literacy needs. 
CLIC provided materials and information for adults enrolled in adult basic 
education, English as a second language, and other literacy programs in the 
county. 

C. Technology Programs 

The primary focus of technological literacy projects under LSCA Title I has 
been the use of computers. Some literacy experts have regarded nev technologies 
as the best hope of reaching the 95 percent of illiterates not being reached 
by current programs. Oie key component of several successful computer-assisted 
projects, however, was that they did not use computers to replace the human 
element in literacy training. Several projects noted that computers provided 
great assistance by handling the more routine testing, recordkeeping, and 
other paperwork for both tutors and students, allowing tutors to spend more 
time teaching. 

A project in the Peoria Public Library in Illinois planned to develop software 
for the Laubach method and to test three premises: 

1. That conplotion of the Laubach course can be accelerated by using 
cor^ ters to reinforce tutoring; 

2. That volunteers can increase the number of students handled by using 
computers for the repetitive practice portion of the lessons; and 
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3. That the availability of computers will attract students who might 
otherwise not acknowledge any handicap in reading skills, and will 
help retain these students in the program. 

Video and videodisk technology was another area being explored under LSCA, 
(One approach uses a self -paced videodisk that presents pictures and sound, 
A number of States are considering investing in the Principle of the Alphabet 
Literacy System (PALS) developed by IBM.) 

The Onondaga County Public Library , located in Syracuse, New York, the home 
of both Laubach Literacy International and Literacy Volunteers of America, 
reflected this distinction in its varied literacy program, which was started 
in 1983. A cornerstone of the program has been the System 80 developed by 
Borg-Warner. (System 80 is an audiovisual learning machine designed to help 
adults and children improve skills in reading ^ phonics, and inath. The System 80 
can be used by an individual working alone or with a tutor. Each lesson has an 
unbreakable phonograph record and a synchronized instructional film-slide, which 
even a child can load easily. As auJio questions are askedf students respond 
by pressing one of five buttons located directly beneath po^isible answers 
which ajpear on the screen. If the student answers correctly, the film-slide 
will automatically advance to the next frame. If the answer is incorrect, 
the audio question is repeated and the student may respond again.) Onondaga 
made the following available at 16 branch libraries: 114 System '^O kits, 80 
record and slide kits, and 1000 individual lessons at various eojcational 
levels with subject titles like "Learning Essential Vocabulary," "Improving 
Math Skills," "Reading Wbrds in Context," "Learning Essential Skills," 
"Inproving Reading Skills," and "Learning Essential Vocabulary." In 1984 
Jane Cathcart, Project Supervisor, received the annual Central New York 
Coalition for International Literacy Day Award v 

In FY 1985 Bartow County Library System (Cartersville, Georgia) began 
production of a lifeskills video series for illiterates. The first was entitled 
Job Interviewing . Other videos planned included Family Finances , Positive 
Parenting; Meeting Your Child's Physical Needs , and Positive Parenting; Meeting 
Your Child's Emotional Needi^ 

In FY 1987 the Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners is using LSCA 
Title I funds to experiment with cable television as a teaching medium. Working 
with American Cablesystems Corporation, they are developing a series of captioned 
instructional video programs designed for the 0-4 levels. Focusing on real-life 
situations, the programs are using drama and humor to maintain interest, 
(LSCA Annual Report) . 

D. Service to Special Groups 

The LSCA program has shown leadership in responding to the needs of illiterate 
peculation subgroups with projects designed especially for families, young 
adults, the disabled, the institutionalized, people with limited English-speaking 
ability, and residents of rural areas. 

1. Family Literacy 

Literacy training begins at home. Some examples of family literacy activities 
in LSCA Title I projects follow. Lawrence Township Public Library in Illinois 
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established a summer literacy reading program in FL' 1985 for first through fifth 
graders who met the minimum requirements for promotion to the next grade, but 
who had reading problems. 

Similarily, York County Library (South Carolina) in FY 1985 provided a summer 
reading program for second-grade children identified by the school system as 
meeting minimum requirements for promotion from first grade, but who had 
reading problems. Parents were then contacted and urged to "help" their 
children participate in the reading program, in this way they could be dram 
into th= program and participate as actively as their children. Program 
participants met two to three times each week in groups led by certified 
teachers. Parents were offered special programs and children were offered 
story- telling, art, and drama in addition to learning to read. 

In FY 1982 the Dekalb Library System in Decatur, Georgia set up a Homework Center 
in this low-income Atlanta suburb where traditional services had been 
ineffective. An average of 65 upper elementary and high school students came 
each afternoon to the center for a quiet place to study and scsne personalized 
tutorial help from professional staff. Ihey typed their reports on the 
center's typewriter, viewed education programs on the audiovisual equipnent, 
and operated th3 center's Apple II computer, the same kind of computer ' used 
by Dekalb schools. School officials provided copies of computer programs 
that the children used in class. Ihis project and Maryland's Babywise project, 
described below, carry che honor of having been selected as model library 
programs, appropriate for replication, by RMC Corporation, under contract 
with ED. 

Howard County Library's Babywise program (Columbia, Maryland) was started in 
FY 1985 and continued in FY 1986. It was designed to provide parent-ti:aining 
programs for working/single/teenage parents and childcare workers on the 
selection of developmentally appropriate materials for children up to age 3. 
The library provided a collection of materials designed to assist developnental 
growth and an ongoing publicity effort to alert potential patrons was initiated. 
A parent-tot area was available for use. Services were provided through the 
library, bool'jnobiles, and interlibrary loan. 

In FY 1985 a Vermont LSCA project developed a bibliography of books for the 
very young to help functionally illiterate parents choose books to read to 
their children. 

2. Young Adclts 

l-he Young Adult Literacy Assessment (ED, 1986) found that 15 percent of young 

people, ages 21-25, read below the 4th-grade level and another 15 percent 

read below the 8th-grade level even though 98 percent had completed the 8th grade. 

Social workers have noted that the best access to young adults often has been via 
peer groups that were influential in this phase of development. For this age, 
group work was far more effective than the traditional one-to-one approach. 
With LSCA Title I support, Englewood Public Library in New Jersey, developed 
a young adult literacy pro1(icfc that hook this factor into account. The 
project featured group tutoring exper:.enccfS where students "dropped in" at 
pre-designated hours. An adult wat: always available to provide backup support. 
A corps of teen tutors was trained, and a teen advisory council was formed. 
Teens also helped in adapting and designing training materials. 
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3. Disabled 



The LSCA program has funded several literacy projects for the developnen tally 
disabled. Ihe Mansf ielc-Richland County Public Library in Olio extended 
services to 350 developmentally disabled and functionally illiterate adults 
identified by area agencies. Three in~depth staff awareness sessions were held. 
Materials were ordered and a catalog of the materials prepared and distributed 
to group homes, area agencies, classroon teachers, users living independently, 
and to the library. 

In another projecc in FY 1984, the Fairview Training Center in Oregon developed 
an alternative to traditional special education methods for the mentally 
disabled, using a conbination of caiputer-assisted instruction and caiiputer- 
assisted video instruction. 

Literacy Volunteers of Westchester County (New York) has incorporated a 
learning disabilities ccxnponent into its very successful literacy program and 
in FY 1984 developed a student intake questionnaire desio. ed to identify learning 
disabled students. 

4. Institutionalized 

Illiteracy among prisoners in scxne States was estimated at 60 percent and 
the average youthful inmate read at the 6.9 grade level. Hhe LSCA program 
has been very responsive to the need for literacy programs, not only in 
prisons, but in other types of institutions. The major emphases of these 
projects were new technology; GED preparation; purchasing high-interest, 
low-level reading materials; and tutoring. 

Under LSCA Title I, the Oakhill Correctional Institute in Madison, Wisconsin 
developed a technology-based literacy center that is being replicated in 
other institutions and public libraries in Wisconsin and out-of-State. 

The major features of the project included the following: 

1. A literacy librarian; 

2. Resident volunteers trained as peer tutors; 

3. Conputerized literacy instruction for those with a reading level of 
grade 2 and up, with an emphasis on reading r grammar, spelling, and 
math; 

4. One-to-one tutoring for those with no literacy skills, using a 
phonetic t^^aching method; 

5. A core collection of basic skills software suitable for correctional 
institutions; 

6. An internal referral network conprised of teachers and social workers; 

7. Written guidelines with annotations that can be used as an acquisitions 
mcx3el for similar projects; 

8. An English as a second language component; and 

9. A vocational and occupational coiputer software collection for pre- 
'"elease training. 

While almost every prison in the country had adult education, fewer than 100 
of the nation's 3,493 city and county jails offered this opportunity. Kentucky's 
Green River Adult Literacy Project in FY 1934 initiated a successful county 
jail project, which was replicated in Henderson County, Kentucky in FY 1985. 
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5. People with Limited English-Speaking Ability 



Roughly one-third of illiterates age 20 and above were born abroad. Each 
year an estimated 1.4 million refugees and immigrants not literate in English 
have been added to the pool of adult illiterates. 

It has been determined that speaking English precedes learning to read and 
write in English. Many LSCA Title I projects focused on people who cannot 
speak or read English. No fewer than 19 languages were covered in I£CA 
limited English-speaking programs in FY 1984: American Indian, Cambodian, 
Chamorro, Chinese, French, German, Hebrew, Hmong, Italian, Japanese, Khmer, 
Korean, Laotian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Vietnamese, and Yiddish. 

Current research has indicated advantages to teaching illiterate language 
learners to read in their native tongue before teaching them to read in 
English. (Because reading is language related, native speakers of other 
languages can be taught more easily to read the language with which they are 
familiar. The entire reading skill can then be transferred to reading English.) 
For example, in their FY 1986 project "Pre-English as a Second Language: Literacy 
in Spanish as a First Step," tho Universidad Popular and the Chicago Public 
Library cooperated in a literacy program that taught Spanish-speaking adults 
how to read and write in Spanish. A substantial number of Universidad Popular 's 
students had dropped out of esL classes for lack of basic pre-reading skills. 

In FY 1984 The Fresno County Free Library (California, $60,000) directed its 
adult literacy project toward the Hnnog and Lao communities. Tutoring and 
materials were customized to these preliterate groups. In addition, life 
skills were taugtiL. 

In FY 1985 the Chicago Public Library (Illinois) made available self-study 
cassettes in 20 languages for ESL students. Cassettes for a variety of 
literacy levels were available, including cassettes designed for students 
who knew no English. Some cassettes instructed only in English. Cassettes 
featured fiction, learning English through songs, learning English vocabulary 
for job interviews, and how to use the telephone, etc. The project noted a 
growing use of videocassette ESL materials. 

In FY 1985, the Jones Library in Amherst, Massachusetts used LSCA Title I funds 
to write a guide to library ESL resources, arrange for its translation, and 
distribute copies to the Hampshire County Cambodian community and to tutors. 
In FY 1986 Oklahoma hoped to videotape ESL tutor-training sessions and make 
them available ste.tewide. 

The demand for ESL classes can reach fever pitch. The Queens Borough Public 
Library (New York) provided no fewer than 52 ESL classes in 17 sites; yet 
the demand still exceeded the availability of classes. Registration for 
these classes was centralized. The conpetition among registrants for the 
opportunity to learn K ^lish was so intense that security guards had to be 
hired to subdue fist fights that were breaking out in the registration lines. 

6. Rural Literacy 

Urban literacy approaches must be adapted to be suitable for rural literacy 
programs, in her article about developing rural literacy programs. 
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Janet Tabor described a rural LSCA project begun in 1983 by the Ifehawk Valley 
Library Association (MVLA) • She determined that rural literacy projects 
differ from urban literacy projects in that urban methods of publicity, 
fund-raising, and recruiting assume a concentrated population and mass information 
disbursement. She also noted that rural areas were often isolationist and 
inclined toward the status quo, making it difficult to introduce literacy 
programs fron the outside. In addition, rural areas faced transportation 
and communication problems. 

The highly successful Kentucky River Adult Literacy Project reflected the unique 
qualities of rural literacy projects. Illiteracy in the Appalachian Mountain 
area has been traced back to the early Nineteenth Century, due to geographi- 
cal isolation as well as set attitudes regarding the value of education. 
This project, started in FY 1981, served a rural region consisting of eight 
counties. The literacy coordinator, ^ois Gross, a former illiterate, in FY 
1982 single-handedly conducted 80 Laubach training workshops throughout the 
region/ enrolled 545 students and 456 tucors, and averaged 900 miles per 
month in travel. By FY 1983 this project was considered the model literacy 
program for Kentucky public libraries. The coordinator and her staff presented 
this model program in 11 counties of the Kentucky River Library Region. As 
a result, in FY 1984 the three other library regions decided to initiate literacy 
projects based on the model. 

In FY 1985 the program reached 543 sttdents and 566 volunteer tutors. Activities 
included keeping in contact with the combined total of 1,109 volunteer tutors 
and students, traveling in a mountainous area, and conducting workshops for 
tutors. A part-time secretary monitored all students' progress and kept 
statistics on the project, enabling the coordinator to maintain contacts and 
continue recruitment of students and tutors. Tutors are found most often 
among the husbands, wives, and neighbors of the students. There was a major 
effort to contact coal miners. Many times the literacy coordinator and her 
staff were turned away by coal operators who feared mining inspectors and 
wildcatters. The need to reach miners was paramount, because many were not 
able to read safety instructions. Others who were laid off were unable to 
complete applications for unemployment benefits. Now that efforts have 
gained public attention and student enrollment has been sustained at a high 
level, future plans include the development of local literacy councils. 



Statewide Coalitions 

One of the most notable trends in the LSCA program has been the establishment 
of statewide literacy councils or coalitions in 33 states. State library 
agencies were active partners in most of these statewide planning bodies, and 
in some cases library leaders were directly responsible for their creation. 

Statewide coalitions were supported with LSCA Title I funds in many States. 
Some of the activities of these coalitions were as follows: 

1. A statewide information and referral service on literacy (Minnesota). 

2. Manuals for starting a literacy program (Kentucky). 

3. A statewide literacy conference or statewide literacy teleconference 
(Virginia, Kentucky, New York, California). 




4* A speakers' bureau with literacy experts (Indiana) . 
5» A statewide literacy newletter (Indiana). 
6. A 10-year statewide lite^racy plan (Indiana). 

?• Ihe developinent of a tool to help conpanies assess literacy needs of 
their employees, calculate the costs of illiteracy to the ooinpany/ 
and identify appropriate instructional strategies (Indiana) . 

8» A directory of literacy service providers in the State (Massachusetts. 
FJ.orida) • 

9# A literacy program in the State government to match State enployees 
who need literacy training with other State employees who can serve 
as tutors (Illinois) • 

10. Hearings across the State to gather information on the extent of the 
illiteracy problem, what the communities were doing to address the 
problem, and how the State council might assist (Illinois, Ari2x:)na)* 

11# A statewide literacy hotline (Illinois) * 

12# Assistance to local cooperative literacy ventures to move from 
informal to formal structures via contracts and memoranda of 
understanding (California) . 

13* The requirement of local coordination as a condition of grant 
funding (Illinois) • 

14. A literacy logo for the State (California). 

15. Literacy proclamations and resolutions by State and local governing 
bodies and officials from organizations such as the Boy Scouts, ^ 
churches, service clubs, and ethnic associations (California). 

16. Broad involvement of other State level agencies: Indian Affairs, Mental 
Health, Corrections, Human Services, and Education (Oklahoma) . 

17. Presentations at State conferences by service groups, e.g. , Lions Club, 
Urban League, Firefighters Association (Oklahoma) . 

18. Representatives of labor, the media, and corporations included in 
the statewide Literacy Council (Illinois). 

19. Local military bases involved in literacy projects (California). 

20. An application to Library of Congress to become a local Center for 
the Book (Oklahoma) . 

21. Regional literacy programs in rural areas for illiterates who do not 
want to be recognized receiving literacy training in their own small 
local community (OklahoiB, Itexas, New York) . 
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22. Establishment of a £oundation for purposes of receiving donations 
(Kentucky) . 

23. Establishment of a position for a statewide literacy coordinator 
(Kentucky/ California) . 

In June 1986 special recognition was given to the Illinois Literacy Council. 
Mr. Jim Edgar/ Illinois Secretary of State and State Librarian/ was the 
recipient of the 1986 American Library Trustee Association (AliTA) Literacy 
Award. The ALTA Literacy Award is given annually to an individual who has 
done an outstanding job in making contributions toward the extirpation of 
illiteracy. Since the establishment of the Illinois Literacy Council in May 1984/ 
Mr. Edgar has advocated public support of local programs in Illinois. 
At his direction/ the Illinois State Library made $700/000 in LSCA funds 
available to libraries and library systems for development of literacy programs 
or support services for programs already in existence. Mr. Edgar also requested 
that Governor James Thompson include $2 million in his education reform 
legislation for support of literacy programs. This was approved in June 1985 
and the Secretary of State's Literacy Grant Program was established. 



EVALUATION NEEDS 

The lack of adequate needs assessments and program evaluations has contributed 
to disagreement in the literacy field on the definition of literacy/ the 
number of illiterates/ and the best approach to the problem. Methods for 
evaluating program effectiveness have often been poorly defined and the 
demand for tutoring has not left sufficient time to evaluate projects. Some 
experts have advcx:ated that needs assessments be conducted in localities 
nationwide. Most projects have not employed control groups to compare the 
achievements of groups of persons receiving training with groups of persons 
not receiving training. 



THE CHALLENGE AHEAD 

It is important to remember that literacy goes beyond the ability to read and 
write. Once those skills are mastered/ literacy becomes a way of enriching 
one's life and contributes to the enrichment of society. Jonathan Kozol/ 
author of Illiterate America / says the real cost of illiteracy is that it is 
an insult to democracy. People who cannot read can neither "choose" in a 
restaurant nor "choose" in the voting booth. He purports that the "Art of War" 
is a national priority while the "Art of Living" is left to volunteers. 4/ 

Ihe challenge is there for all of us — the Federal government/ State and 
local governments/ the private sector/ families/ volunteers/ and illiterates. 
Rather than dispute literacy figures/ definitions/ and methods/ we must 
recognize that all our efforts are needed in the battle against illiteracy. 
Our challenge is to work in partnership with one another. 
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LIBRARY SERVICES TO THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 



By 

Clare De Cleene 



According to the National Library Service (NLS) of the Library of Congress, 
approximately 1.3 percent of the American population is blind or physically 
handic .pped. Library services to these people have been provided through 
regional libraries for the blind and physically handicapped, which have 
served as distribution centers for audio-recorded materials and playback 
equipment available from NLS* Because NLS has made no cash grants to 
the States, operating funds for the regional libraries have come from 
other sources, including LSCA* 

In FY 1985, LSCA Title I funds for library services to the blind and 
physically handicapped totaled nearly $4.5 million* While this represented 
an increase of only 1 percent in Federal dollars that States committed to 
this program over the previous year, increased State and local allocations 
resulted in an overall 12 percent increase from FY 1[ 34 funds to FY 1985 
funds supporting these library services. 



1985 TRENDS 

State reports indicated the following trends: 

1. Circulation of materials ^mained the same or increased. In 
Washington and New York, increases of 57 percent and 66 percent 
respectively resulted fron automating library procedures. Where 

a decrease was reported in circulation, the cause was attributed to 
problems incurred in converting from a manual to an automated system. 

2. Seventeen States reported varying degrees of involvement with 
automating their services to the blind and physically handicapped. 
An additional three States indicated plans to fund or place an 
order for computer hardware and software. 

3. onere continued to be an increase in the acquisition of large 
print books. 

4. With the addition of Arizona, Iowa, Oklahoma, and Minnesota to the 
program, radio reading services have increased from 9 States to 13. 

5. Use of volunteers remained essential to most programs. Several 
States used volunteers in penitentiaries to assist in recording 
materials on tape or repairing equipment. The Atlanta (GA) Braille 
Volunteers were selected as Atlanta's best volunteer group in 1985. 

6. The special needs of blind and physically handicapped children 
began to be recognised. Following Arizona's suit, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, and New York created special programs directed 
toward children. 
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AUTOMATION 



What becaine apparent in the project evaluations was the recx:qnized need 
for and tifforts toward automation of functions in libraries serving the 
blind and physically handicapped. Comments on the difficulty of maintaining 
current patron files, maintaining inventory, and keeping accurate statistics 
appeared in many reports. Most libraries still using manual systems 
recognized the need for automation and were in the process of automating or 
were pursuing funding for automation. 

While the State reports indicated the automation status of libraries in 
FY 1985, NLS reported that as of January 1, 1987, 31 regional libraries 
were automated, k regional libraries were partially automated, and 21 
regional libraries were manual. Of the automated regional libraries, 14 
used Data Research Associates (DRA) and 5 used Reader Enrollment and 
Delivery System (READS) . Most of the 105 subregional libraries were not 
automated. Of those subregional libraries that were automated, 16 used 
DRA, 2 used READS, and 5 were "independently automated." According to 
its information, NLS expects 10 more libraries to install READS in 
1987 or 1988. 

While generally no specific information waS kept on the effects of automation 
on circulation, there seemed to be a significant trend that circulation 
decreased during conversion and increased considerably after conversion. 
Most of the automated libraries increased circulation because the systems 
facilitated selection and turnaround of materials. Automation of the 
Kentucky Regional Library in FY 1985 resulted in a 33 percent increase in 
circulation over the average of the 5 previous years. Washington and 
New York also experienced very impressive increases in their first year 
of automation. 



Aside from the efforts toward automation, other noteworthy programs 
included the following: 

Illinois - A program entitled "Elephants Have Disabilities When It 
Comes to Say, Dancing, but for the Disabled the Greatest Disability Is 
Getting a Job" was directed at designing a work area for a severely 
handicapped employee. A voice input module was acquired to allow the 
employee to do more sophisticated projects with the Schaumburg Township 
Public Library's automated circulation system. The system accepted 57 
vx^rds, and there were plans to upgrade the vocabulary to 200 words. 

Texas - The Texas State Library's Division for the Blind and Physically 
Handicajped de/eloped a Res'^arch/Reading Center for disabled persons. 
The center included a browsing collection in all media (including a 
dictionary and encyclopedia on tape) and playback equipment. A Kurzweil 
Reading Machine, a microconputer with voice output, a braille printer, 
and a printer cai^ible of producing large print materials were available. 

Massachusetts - Projects at the Billerica Public Library and the 
Bridgewater Public Library developea collections of multi--media 
materials for children with learning, irotor, visual, and mobility 



HIGHLIGHTS 
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inpairments. Both projects involved parents and local comnuanity croups. 

(Summary descriptions of the State reports are grouped alphabetically by 
State in /^pendix A, Project activities are identified by library. 
See pp. 53-78.) 



LIBRARY SERVICES TO THE liANDICAPPED 



By 

Clare De Cleene 



For the purposes of the LSCA program, handicapped is defined as mentally 
retarded, hearing impaired, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously 
emotionally disturbed, orthopedically inpaired, or otherwise health 
impaired. Because FY 1985 was the first year States reported funding 
provided for library services to the handicapped, reports were sketchy 
and inconplete. Some reports included conbined projects for the blind 
and physically handicapped and for the handicapped, and it was not possible 
to determine the funding provided to each separately. 

Nine States (Alabama, Arizona, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee) reported a total of $263,034 spent on 
programs for the handicapped. Of this, $254,575 was funded through LSCA 
and the remainder was funded locally. 

Projects in eight of the nine States were directed toward providing 
library services to the hearing ixtgaired, generally through the acquisition 
of teleconmunication devices for the deaf (TDD). One project (in Illinois) 
developed an educational toy collection for children with learning 
disabilities. And one project (in Pennsylvania) was directed toward 
individuals with mental and physical handicaps. While people included in 
this priority had a variety of handicaps, the predominance of effort by 
libraries has been toward the hearing impaired. 

In reviewing the project reports, the Public Library Support Staff have 
identified several, problem areas as libraries attempted to meet the needs 
of the hearing inpaired. Generally library staff members lacked the ability 
to OOTTPinicate with the deaf. Tb overcome this, some projects included 
efforts to train staff in sign language and reported success in this 
area. Libraries also lacked the technology to provide service to the 
deaf. This was slowly being overcome as more and more libraries acquired 
TDDs, assistive listening devices and systems (ALDS) , telecaption decoders, 
and closed captioned videos. And finally, libraries lacked the resource 
materials necessary to provide full service. However, more and more 
lists of materials were published as aids to developing a collection. 
Especially noteworthy were the bibliographies in Special Report; Library 
Services for Hard of Hearing Persons in the State Library' of Florida's 
Technical Bulletin , vol. 15, no. 4, October/December 1986 and Illinois 
Libraries , vol. 68, no. 9, November 1986. 

The most successful of these projects involved extensive public relations 
programs, the strong commitment of library staff, and the cooperation 
arKi coordination of schools and agencies already serving the needs of 
the deaf and hearing impaired. 

(^^)pendix B contains abstracts describing library services to the 
handicapped. See pp. 79-84.) 
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LIBRARY SERVICES TO THE INSTITUTIONALIZED 



By 

Trish Skaptason 



As the last items purchased with funds provided by the 
Library Services and Construction Act arrive, the full 
significance of this generous program becomes more 
apparent. . Perhaps it is most important that the 
greatest beneficiaries of the pilot library program are 
the inmates of the institution. Please rest assured that 
the inmate population will profit scholastically from the 
materials we now have in the library. 

Librarian, Washington Correctional Institute, 
LSCA Annual Report, FY 1985, Louisiana State 
Library. 

Funding for public library services to those who reside in State supported 
institutions is available under Title I of the Library Services and 
Construction Act P.L. 84-597, as amended. Without these funds, library 
services in many institutions would be nonexistent. Each year, the Public 
Library Support Staff reviews the annual reports of the State Libraries, 
analyzes the information provided, and identifies trends. (Most citations 
in this paper are to the annual reports fron the various State Libraries 
for FY 1985; therefore, only a State name will be used to identify the 
source of these quotations.) 

The annual reports showed that FY 1985 was not a year in which leaders 
in the field of institutional library services cut new paths of service, 
as much as it was one in which the trends mentioned in earlier reports 
became part of the accepted program in more institutions. Itiis was 
voiced in the report fron Georgia that stated, "The iirpact of LSCA funding 
can be felt far beyond the dollars spent. Funding has brought each 
library up to a level where its value in the institution's program is 
acknowledged by administrators, security personnel and program staff." 
It went on to say, "For the first time in many years, superintendents 
requested library staff positions in their budget proposals, and two 
institutions are developing plans to provide more appropriate space for 
the library program." 

In FY 1984, each Federal dollar ($2,235,876) generated 5.7 State and/or 
local dollars ($12,721,581) for a total of $14,957,457 used to provide 
library services to those in State supported institutions. In FY 1985, 
the ratio increased so that each Federal dollar ($2,534,848) generated 
close to 6.1 State and/or local dollars ($15,385,020) for a total of 
$17,919,868 used to support library services to residents in institutions. 
When this program was in its initial stages, a matching requirement was 
introduced (FY 1969) so that for every Federal dollar expended under the 
LSCA program for institutional library services, one State and/or local 
dollar was required to be expended. (There is now, however, a maintenance 
of effort requirement: once funds are reported as expended for this 
activity, that amount must be maintained in the future. The current Federal 
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program requires States to maintain their effort of support to be eligible 
for Title I funding^ providing a more secure base than this program would 
otherwise have in a period of budget cutting. Ihis approach also assures 
that the program continues from year to year.) Therefore, the increase 
in State and/or local funding showed a real commitment to this area of 
service. 



TRENDS 

Smaller Populations 

Statistical information from the States showed smaller populations being 
served in FY 1985 (641,159, down from FY 1984's final figure of 823,145). 
It appeared frm the annual repui.ts that this was actually a trend caused 
by the funding of more specific projects rather than funding those that 
were more general in nature. "We have finally reached the point where 
LSCA funds can be used predominantly for special and creative projects 
rather than for establishing basic library services." (Colorado) In 
prior yearSr many institutional libraries had to rely heavily on large 
book distribution prograiis fron the State Libraries. As the library 
became an accepted part of the institution^ however^ support for the 
basic development of the collection became a line item in the budget of 
the institution. This freed LSCA funds for more discrete projects. 
When LSCA funds went to most^ or all^ of the institutions in a State for 
basic book collection development, it was possible to claim all of the 
population of the State institutions as being served. As more of the 
dollars funded more specific projects that reached only a portion of the 
population, smaller "population served" statistics resulted. Because 
special programs using special materials cost more than general programs 
that supplied only a basic library and paperback collection, the resulting 
trend showed less population being served by greater cunds. This could 
therefore be viewed as a positive trend. 



Technology 

Library services to those in institutions continued to parallel services 
to public library patrons in some respects^ but increasingly the services 
have become specialized to reflect the needs and desires of this special 
population. Oie of the few new trends was the increased visibility of 
programs dealing with health information. Ihis included programs from 
general "wellness" information to those as specific as programs and 
materials on AIDS, a concern especially among the male offender population. 
One project of interest was Maryland's Health Dial, which provided 
confidential health information through a Tfel--Med phone system that linked 
to pre-recorded tapes dealing with health issues. 

Ihe other new trend was the increased use of compact disks. Institutions, 
such as the Utah State Hospital, have found that music (always popular as 
an escape mechanism frc^n the daily life of the institution) on coipact 
disks has worked very well in the institutional setting. Ihe durability of 
the disks was greater than that of vinyl records and they were easier to 
use than cassette tapes, 
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Ihe trend oC using technology to deliver information - as in the health 
project above; to entertain - as in the music project; and to instruct 
continued to increase • Computer literacy was freauently mentioned in all 
types of institutions. Projects such as that of the CXiio Department of 
Mental Health trained residents in various coirputer techniques and uses. 
Ihe Utah State Hospital librarian stated, "We hope this will enable our 
patients to get jobs when they are released. It is also an educational 
tool that makes learning more interesting for people who have a difficult 
time with traditional education." 



Interlibrary Loans 

Interlibrary loans have becane commonplace. For example, in Louisiana the 
institutions borrowed almost 5,000 items through interlibrary loans during 
FY 1985. However, high loss rates and other problems, such as constraints 
on materials allowable in prisons, have caused many States to reassess 
the rules on borrowing as they apply to people confined to institutions. 



Literacy Programs 

The major trend in smaller, specific projects was that of funding literacy 
programs. In many institutions, this was the major programming category 
after collection development and audiovisual acquisition. One project of 
note in this area was the one at the Oakhill Correctional Institution in 
Wisconsin. This project. Literacy - The Wave of the Future in Correctional 
Institution Libraries, combined several concerns into one well-received 
program. A literacy center was established under the supervision of a 
literacy librarian. Computer software was evaluated as to its effectiveness 
and incorporated into the program, which used staff and inmates as volunteer 
Laubach tutors. The result of these efforts was tl-.e capability of instructing 
totally illiterate residents in the basics of reading and writing. 

The fall 1985 issue of North Carolina Libraries (V. 43(3)) was dedicated 
almost in whole to the topic of Institutional Libraries in North Carolina. 
The cover carried the following quote fran an article by Mike Johnson and 
Sandra Mortis, "A non-reader in prison is truly locked out as well as 
locked up." (Because of the high percentage of inmates who are illiterate, 
and the realization that the inability to function in society is frequently 
linked to this problem, many States are studying the proposed relationship 
between literacy studies and release requirements.) 



Long-Range Plans 

Highlighting the efforts of institutional librarians increased, reflecting 
the professionalism being brought to this field. The Bookmark (published 
by the New York State Library) dedicated its winter 1986 issue to 
institutional library services. Some of the articles cited activities 
that took place under FY 1985 LSCA funding, such as the Library Services 
Coordination Project, which funded long-range planning for the institutional 
libraries of the New York Office of Mental Health. Many similar planning 
projects were undertaken in FY 1985. States, such as Georgia, generated 
plans and wrote standards for institutional library services in their States. 
South Carolina held a workshop on standards for institutional librarians 
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and made attendance a prerequisite for grant participation. In many 
cases / these plans were based on standards that were jointly adopted by 
the American Library Association and the American Correctional Association 
in 1982. Many of these plans required needs assessments. These varied 
fran simple readers* surveys to nore detailed analyses^ such as A Study 
of L.S.C.h. Funding to State Residential Institutions in Missouri ^ which 
shed light on the directions library services should take in the future. 



PROBLEMS ADDRESSED 



Lack of Standardized Training 

Hie Missouri study recommended, among many other proposals, that an intern 
program be developed as a joint endeavor of the State Library and college 
and university library schools to bring library science students into the 
institutional libraries. Ihe study quoted the prior State Library 
consultant, Alan Engelbert, as saying, "The quality of the staff is the 
single most inportant of all the elements that determine the quality of a 
library service." In echoing this theme, Lucille Whalen, Associate Dean 
and Professor, School of Information and Library Science, State University 
of New York at Albany stated the following: 

It is somewhat of a catch 22: in order to have capable,- dynamic 
librarians in institutions, library education programs should be 
available that prepare them for both the sensitive interpersonal 
relationships they will encounter and the technology that is 
necessary to any information dissemination activity today; but 
in order for the schools to maintain these programs, there must be 
a sufficient number of students interested in pursuing them. 
And this will happen only if those in authority recognize that 
libraries can be a vital part of their programs. Once they are 
convinced - and this can be done only by those in the field - 
they will be willing to pay for the cost of errpathetic, 
carpetent, technically skilled librarians who will be able to 
make an inportant contribution to a higher quality of life for 
those in institutions. 

Lack of training for, and experience with, institutional librarianship 
caused frustration, and were the root of problems that developed with 
the work itself. Many of the librarians were in their first library 
position and had not dealt with grant procedures before. Ttiis situation 
led to such conments as the following made by one Colorado institutional 
librarian: 

Since this was the first major grant that I have vorked with, 
many things were learned. Among them has been that books take 
forever to get here, the amount encumbered is never the actual 
amount of order, state purchasing policies can make your hair 
turn gray, and finally, spending that last litf i bit of money 
is never easy. 

While we may smile at the wry humor e^qpressed in these comments, lack 

of personnel and lack of standardization of procedures or training have caused 
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lost time in bringing service to people in institutions. This was expressed 
in an article by the librarian at Angola Prison in Louisiana, "Because of 
the long lapses between librarians, each new one has had to begin the 
library operation literally from scratch, without any guidelines from his 
predecessor." (The Angolite . MaynJune 1985, p. 34). 



Professional Isolation 

Most of the librarians in these positions cited lack of contact with 
their peers as one of the major problems in bringing up-to-date service 
to their clientele. 

One method used increasingly to alleviate this professional isolation was 
the use of local public libraries in the institutional program. Ihe 
trend of support for the institutional library from the local or regional 
public library system continued to increase. If the local librarian 
survived the initial shock of learning to deal with the "red tape" associated 
with providing services to inmates within a confining institution^ the 
interaction appeared beneficial to both groups. It offered the institutional 
librarian more frequent contact with others in the same profession^ and 
the public librarian more experience in library services to special populations. 

Institutions receiving support from public libraries cited other beneficial 
factors that went beyond the provision of a peer group Iror the librarian. 
(Some State consultants are convinced that professional interaction is the 
way to the best library service possible for those in institutions.) "A 
major^ albeit less quantifiable^ result of this partnership [public library 
and mental health library] is the increased confidence and assert iveness 
of the hospital librarian." (Massachusetts) The Massachusetts report 
analyzed this type of relationship: 

A number of factors aH)ear crucic.1 to a successful 
institution/public library partnership: (1) the existence of 
a client library and librarian; (2) the ability of the public 
librarian to understand the problems and red tape of institutional 
library services; (3) the amount of time (4 to 6 hours weekly) 
and energy of the public and hospital librarians; (4) the proximity 
of the hospital to the public library; and (5) the potential for 
additional funds or resources in order to lend weight to the 
librarians' dealings with hospital administration. 



Space and Use Problems 

Studies of the institutional library situation in statewide need assessments 
were aoc^xnplished by State Library consultants and by private consultants. 
Institutional librarians encountered "...the same three basic problems: 
(a) limited space ^ (b) multiple usage of the space, and (c) minimum supervision 
of the utilization of the materials." (Hawaii) "Additional space and 
staffing are probably the most universal needs of the institutional 
libraries. In too many cases the librarian is the only person working in 
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the library and thus is responsible for clerical/ custodial/ and professional 
duties simultaneously," (Virginia) Especially if the library program was 
a success/ these problems intensified. "There are some complaints about 
budgetary restrictions/ and chief among these is the expansion of 
library hours without the additional library personnel to irr-plement this 
change." (South Carolina) 

Trends in the field of institutional management also had an impact on 
the library and its lack of staff. "Normal Day programming adopted by 
institutions for the developmentally disabled began to impact the libraries 
as institution staff sought additional structured activities for their 
residents who now must be off their living units during normal daytime 
work or school hours." (Washington) 

"Space/ particularly secure space/ is very limited. The need for greater 
security on materials is cited again and again by correctional librarians." 
(Virginia) "They don't want a bunch of people congregating in one spot/" 
stated a prisoner commenting on the limited use of the library at Tucker 
Prison." (Arkansas) "In opposition to a warden's enthusiastic support 
of his library is the lack of security personnel assigned to the library." 
(South Carolina) 

Despite these difficulties/ the LSCA funded institutional library service 
program showed increases in support and in complexity » Temporary loss of 
staff/ lack of space/ and small budgets continued to beset the programs/ 
so the difficulties are not to be underrated. As James Myrick stated: 

... the quality of library services varies enormously. It is 
a constant challenge to the State Library to maintain and 
improve levels of library service when no control can be 
exercised over the administration of the institutions and 
provision of library service is neither part of the mission/ 
nor a high priority/ of the institutions. To compound the 
problem/ because of limited resources/ institutions have 
attempted/ from time to time/ to divert LSCA funding fran 
the library program to other institutional programs con- 
sidered to be of higher priority. 

In spite of the problems/ dedicated librarians continued to struggle to 
bring good library service to those unable to go to their public library: 

... the library may often be the one place in the institution 
where a patient with off-ward privileges can enjoy unprogrammed 
activity/ peace and quiet/ the news of the outside world and the 
reminder of c^portunities - recreational/ educational and 
occupational - afforded by outside conmunities and of what it's 
like to be there. Library patrons are made to feel like persons 
rather than patients/ a feeling which undoubtedly contributes to 
the self-confidence necessary to their successful reintegration into 
the outside canmunity. (New York) 
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NOTES ON USING THE APPENDIX 



The reports of the States and the publications produced from them are 
available for review in the offices of the Public Library Support Staff, 
Office of Library Programs, U.S. Department of Education. As the collection 
of reports, evaluations, and surveys increases, so does its value to anyone 
involved in research in this field. If there are reports yon wish to review 
or materials you wish to add to the collection, the facilities of this 
office are available. 

Details frcan the annual reports make up PART I of Appendix C, By necessity, 
these comments are shortened versions of many of the reports. Also, the 
user should be aware that there are sane deficiencies that have to be 
coped with as the collection or the appendix is used. Some reports have 
been late in arriving and are not included. In some cases (marked with 
an *) last year's figures have been used for unavailable current data. 
Some reports are minimal due to the following: (a) the grant is routine 
in nature; (b) the service is rendered by the regional library, and the 
details are lost in the greater report detailing all the services rendered 
under LSCA; or (c) there may be little contact between the staff of the 
State Library and the staff of the institution library, and the reports 
from the institution may be sketchy. Another problem is that some reports 
are put together by several persons and the coordination of statistics 
is not accomplished, making for inadequate or conflicting figures. 

It iDhould be noted that the appendix contains statistics that are as 
complete as possible fron the reports submitted. The statistics are 
supposed to be based on populations served under LSCA and therefore should 
not be taken as a total of the possible universe of institutional population 
within any given State. Only expenditures for library services to the 
institutionalized that are claimed by the State Library as being part of 
the LSCA program are reported here. "In-Kind" contributions are not 
recorded because the LSCA program does not include this type of support. 

Readers of earlier editions will note that no attempt to record the 
numbers and types of institutions in the prograiri by State has been made 
this year. A change in forms has made collecting this type of information 
almost impossible and, at best, inconsistent. 

PART II of Appendix C is an evaluation checklist produced under a contract 
with RMC, Incorporated, as part of a search for exemplary library projects. 
This sheet was used to evaluate the institutional projects submitted. 
It is hoped that it may be of use to those who seek to improve their 
evaluation and planning process. 
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LIBRARir SERVICES TOROUGH MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES AND 



METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES WHICH SERVE AS NATIONAL OR REGIOtvlAL 



RESOURCE CEi^TERS 



By 



Clarence Fogelstrom 



MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES 



When the appropriation for Title I (Library Services) of the Library Services 
and Construction Act exceeds $60 million (Section 102(c) (1)) for any fiscal 
year, the major urban resource library (MURL) provisions become effective. 
In FY 1985, the appropriation for Title I was $75 million, with each State, 
territory, and the District of Columbia receiving a proportionate share of 
the $15 million excess. States with cities having a population of 100,000 
or more were required to reserve a portion of their share of the excess above 
$60 million for MURLs according to Section 102(c) (2) (A) (B) (C) of the Act as 
follows: 

° For a State in which the total population of cities with 100,000 
population or more exceeds 50 percent of the State's total 
population, the State shall reserve 50 percent of the excess 
allocation for MURLs; 

For a State in which the total population of cities with 100,000 
population or more does not exceed 50 percent of the State's total 
population, the State shall reserve a percentage of the excess 
allocation equal to the ratio of the combined population of these 
cities to the State's total population; 

° For a State without cities with 100,000 population, the provision 
for strengthening MURLs is not applicable. (However, such State 
is allotted its proportionate share of the $15 million to use for 
program purposes consistent with Title I of the Act and its State 
Plan.) 

In FY 1985, as in FY 1984, Arizona was the only State that was required to 
reserve 50 percent of its share of the excess because the total population of 
its cities over 100,000 exceeded the State's total population at 54.2 percent. 
In 41 States and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the total population of 
cities with 100,000 or more did not exceed 50 percent of tne State's total 
population; therefore, the amount each State reserved for MURLs vas determined 
by the ratio of the combined populations of ciLies with 100,000 or more to 
the State's total population. Nine States and the District of Coliimbia had 
no cities with populations of 100,000 and were not required to reserve any 
of their proi>Drtionate share of the $15 million for MURLs. 
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Accx)rding to the U-.S. Bureau of Census 1982 estimates^ there were 180 cities 
(excluding the District of Columbia) with populations of 100,000 or more. 
Springfield/ Illinois dropped below a population of 100/000 and the following 
6 cities attained 100/000 or more in population: Glendale/ Arizona; Pc«Tiona/ 
California; Tallahassee/ Florida; Houma/ Louisiana; and Abilene and Odessa/ Texas, 

One hundred fifty-nine cities received funds for MURLs and met the provisions 
of the first sentence after clause (3) of Section 102(a) of the Act/ which 
sayS/ "No grant may be made under clause (3) of this subsection unless the 
major urban resource library provides services to users throughout the regional 
area in which such library is located." 

Ihe following table lists the total amounts in "excess" above the $60 million 
appropriated for Title I in fiscal years 1984 through 1986/ and the total 
amounts reserved for MURLs fran the "excess": 

FY 1984 FY 1985 FY 1986 TOTAL 

Excess: $5/000/000 $15,000/000 $10/339/000 $30/339/000 

Amount Reserved 

for MURLs: 2/149/725 4/304/669 4/237/719 10/692/113 



Attachment A lists the amount reserved for MURLs by each State from FY 1984 
through FY 1986/ and the total reserved by each State over the 3 years. 

The FY 1985 annual reports indicated that many of the activities commenced in 
FY 1984 by the major urban resource libraries were continued in FY 1985 such 
as the following: providing interlibrary loan services/ genealogical materials/ 
personnel/ equipment/ microforms/ large print bookS/ and government documents 
for library users; developing bibliographies and bibliographic searches; and 
carrying out other activities too numerous to mention. As in FY 1984/ the two 
major activities were interlibrary loan services and the purchase of library 
materials/ with a greater number of personal conputors being purchased than in 
FY 1984. 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS 

Under Title 1/ Section 102 (Uses of Federal Funds) of the Act/ provision is 
made for States to provide LSCA funds to cities in their respective States 
to strengthen metropolitan public libraries which serve as national or 
regional resource centers. This provision allows States under the State 
Plan (long-Range Program and Annual Program) to determine which metropolitan 
public libraries have the capacity to serve as resource centers without 
the requirement that the city have a population of 100/000 or more. Also/ 
the States develop the criteria in the State Plan that determine how 
strengthening a metropolitan library will enhance library service either 
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in a regional area or statewide. The following chart lists the amount 

expended from FY 1984 funds and the amounts programmed from FY 1985 and 
FY 1986 funds: 

FY 1984 FY 1985 FY 1986 TOTAL 

$2,462;140 $3,077;832 $2,655,261 $8,195,233 

Attachment B lists the amount actually expended for regional resource centers 
in FY 1984 and the amounts programmed fran FY 1985 and FY 1986 funds on a 
State-to-state basis. The last column gives the State's 3-year total. 

As in FY 1984, in most States many of the FY 1985 activities of the regional 

resource centers were similar to MURL activities; however, there was a 

trend toward greater enphasis on education and training for library personnel 

and library trustees in the application of technology for use in libraries; 

the acquisition, cataloging and processing of library materials for a 

number of public libraries including the purchase of video tapes to be 

shared throughout a region or statewide; and the purchase of video tape recorders, 

conpact disk players, and microcoiputers. 

(^pendix D contains tables that provide detailed statistics for MURLs and 
National or Regional Resource Centers for each State. See pp. 107-176 .) 
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mm\j f xjyjyj 


2n nnn 

^U , UUU 


cc nnn 

33 t UUU 


46. Vermont 


• 0- 


-0- 


-n- 


— n— 

u 


47. Virginia 


31,320 


94,016 


94 ni fi 

^ *t , uxu 


91Q '^^9 


48. Washington 


18,023 


47,327 


47 397 


119 fi77 


49. West Virginia 


-0- 


*0- 


-0- 


-0- 


50. Wisconsin 


16,469 


95,240 


95,240 


206,949 


51. Wyoming 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


52. American Samoa 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


53. Guam 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


54. Puerto Rico 


52,992 


69,644 


69,644 


192,280 


55. Trust Territory 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


56. Virgin Islands 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


57. No. Mariana Isls. 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 
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Attachment B 

REGIONAL RcSOURCE CENTERS 



SIATE 


Amt. Expended 


Amt. Programmed 


Amt. Programmed 






FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


TOTAL 




1* Alabama 


? 57,836 


§ 27,196 


? -0- 


$ 85,032 




2. AlasKa 


-0- 






-0- 




3. Arizona 


130,700 


96,46 


30,000 


257,160 




4» Arkansas 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




b» California 


193,994 


900,405 


905,000 


1,999,399 




6* Colorado 


72,210 


221,533 


162,849 


456,592 




1. Ccxmecticut 


34,375 


43,217 


10,697 


88,289 




8 • Delaware 


-0- 


-0- 


-0-- 


-0- 




y» District of Columbia 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




10. Florida 


302,500 


242,000 


242,000 


786,500 




11 • Georgia 


153,551 


87,962 


-0- 


i41,5i3 




liS* Hawaii 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




IJ • idano 




"0- 


-0- 


-0- 




14. Illinois 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




15* Indiana 


659,999 


500,005 


400,005 


1,560,009 




lb* lowa 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




1 / • 2\ansaS 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




io» KencucKy 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




X7« Louisiana 


26,645 


73,405 


75,487 


175,537 




on Mai no 

• name 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




zi* Maryxand 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




• nassacnusetts 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




• nicnigan 


102,000 


117,500 


117,500 


337,000 




^4 • winnesoca 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




25* Mississippi 


-0- 


119,044 


80,000 


199,044 




^6* Missouri 


275,000 


275,000 


250,000 


800,000 




^ / • nontana 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




zo« NeorasKa 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




^i7» iNievaua 


-0- 


-0- 


227,948 


227,948 




ju» wew nampsnire 


-0- 


-0" 


-0- 


-0- 




jx* wew jersey 


133,330 


134,573 


58,775 


326,678 




jz* wew Mexico 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




j4» Nortn c^iroima 


-0- 


104,532 


150,000 


254,532 




JD» woLun u.iKoca 


"S" 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




^0* unio 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




J / • uKiancnic. 


*-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




jo» uregon 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




j57<» Kennsyivania 


-0- 


125,000 


30,000 


155,000 




• Knoae xsiano 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




41 • ooutn Carolina 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




4^* oouun uaKoca 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




4 J • lennessee 


320,000 


-0- 


-0- 


320,000 




44* icXaS 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




4j» ULon 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




40 • vcrmonc 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




4 / • viLgmia 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




*io* wooiiin^Lon 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




4Q Wp<?f l/irrfin-ia 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




j\j • fffXouunoin 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


"0" 




51 ♦ Wyoming 


-0- 


-0- 


— 


-0- 




52. American Samoa 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




53* Guam 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




54 • Puerto Rico 


-0- 


10,000 


15,000 


^5,000 




55 • Trust Territory 


0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




56. Virgin Islands 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




57. No. Mariana Isls. 


-0- 


-0- , 


-0- 


-0- 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 



By 

Donalu J, Fork 



In remarks prior to the signing of the Library Services and Construction 
Act in 1964/ President Johnson sunimarized the national need for public 
library constr^^jtion as follows: 

This act importantly expands a program which helps make library 
services available to 38 million Americans in vural areas — 38 million. 
It authorizes efforts to strengthen inadequate ^.rban libraries. This 
act authorizes for the first time grants for the construction and 
renovation of library buildings. 

Chances are that the public libraries are among the oldest buildings 
in any community. Only 4 percent of our public libraries have been 
built since 1940. Many of them were built through the wise generosity 
of Andrew Carnegie 40 years ago. (The Library Services and Construction 
Act of 1964: A Conpilation of Materials Relevant to Public Law 88-269/ 
p. 1) 



FEDERAL FUNDS IN SUPPORT OF PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 

Federal funds specifically intended for public library construction were 
appropriated in FY 1985 and FY 1986 for the first time since FY 1973. During 
the period from FY 1976 - FY 1980/ 45 public library construction projects 
were administered under the authority of Title II by utilizing $8.5 million 
of transfer funds from other Federal programs. Of these projects/ 36 were 
funded with $6.8 million from the ^palachian Regional Development Act/ 
and 9 were funded through other Federal programs. Federal funds used to 
support all of these projects represented 41 percent of the total costs 
for public library construction during this period. 

Some of the other Federal programs that have provided funding for public 
library construction projects have included General Revenue Sharing funds 
(Title I of the State and Local Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972) / and 
Community Developnnent Block Grants (Title I of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974) . Cosrprehensive data on the specific amounts 
provided to libraries by these two programs have never been published. 
The only exception has been an overall report on General Revenue Sharing 
expenditures for the period FY 1983 - FY 1984 by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce/ which listed expei*aitures of $76.7 million for library facilities 
and services. 

Federal assistance was also available to public libraries for construction 
purpc^ses in the form of loans to communities with populations of less than 
10/000 persons (later amended to include communities with populations of up 
to 20/000 persons). These loaiis were provided through the Community 
Facilities Loan Program/ which was administered by the Department of Commerce. 
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For the period FY 1974 to FY 1980, this program provided 34 low interest 
loans to public libraries for cx)nstruction projects that totaled $4.9 million • 

Federal funds were not specifically authorized for public library construction 
in FY 1982, FY 1983, and FY 1984 because of the restrictions placed upon 
Federal funding by the Omnibus Budget Reconciliation Act (P.L. 97-35)'. In 
recognition of the need for new jobs and the construction of public library 
buildings, $50 million was appropriated in FY 1983 through the Emergency 
Jobs Act (P.L. 98-8) and administered under the authority of the Library 
Services and Construction Act, Title II. These funds stimulated the initiation 
of more than 500 publi:: library construction projects of which 346 were 
reported ccHipleted as of February 1, 1987. The total expenditure amounted to 
$90,782,578 million. (See ^^pendix E for a table summary of funding and 
expenditures for projects completed under the Emergency Jobs Act, pp. .) 

Ihe reauthorization of the Library Services and Construction Act (P.L. 98-480) 
on October 17, 1984, once again included Title II appropriations for the 
construction of public libraries and added new permissible projects under 
Section 3(2) of the Act. The legislation extended the use of Federal funds 
for the following activities: 

- the acquisition, expansion, remodeling, and alteration of existing 
buildings, including the initial equipment for either a new or 
expanded building; 

the meeting of standards of the Architectural Barriers Act of 1968 
relating to access for the handicapped; 

- the remodeling of public libraries for the purpose of energy 
conservation; 

- the renovatic or renKx3eling of public libraries to acccmunodate new 
technologies 

- the purchase xisti.ng } istoric baildings for conversion to public 
buildings. 

Other changes in the Act stipulated that the Federal share of the cost of 
construction of any project assisted under Title II shall not exceed one-half 
of the total cost of such project (Section 202(b)), and that the Secretary of 
Ek3ucation may release an inotitution fcOTi its obligation to return Federal 
interest or equity in a library facility for good cause (Section 202(c) (2)). 

In FY 1985, $25 million was appropriated for LSCA Title 11, minus a set-aside 
of $500,000, or 2 percent, to support the provisions of Title IV for library 
services for Indian tribes and Hawaiian natives. 

In FY 1986, $21 million for LSCA Title II was appropriated out of an original 
appropriation of $22.5 million. The diftcrence in these two amounts resulted 
from reductions that were mandated by the Balanced Budget and Emergency 
Deficit Control Act of 1985 (P.L. 99-177) , and a set-aside of 2 percent for 
library services for LSCA Title IV for Indian tribes and Hawaiian natives. 
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LSCA TITLE II/ FY 1983 - FY 1985 



Federal Funding 

For the period FY 1983 - FY 1985, the impact that Federal assistance has had on 
the funding for public library construction can be summarized as follows: 

- FY 1983 — IWenty-seven States received Emergency Jobs Act funding totaling 
more than $28,5 million for the support of 298 public library construction 
projects • 

- FY 1984— A total of 50 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico were eligible to participate in the LSCA 
Title II program. State agencies received an additional $21 million 
in carryover funds from the Elnergency Jobs Act for a total of $49.5 
million, which stimulated a contribution of local and State matching 
funds of over $99 million. 

- FY 1985 — Ihirty-four States received Federal funds totaling $15.5 
million of which $15 million was fron the FY 1985 LSCA Title II appro- 
priation and $.5 million was from the remaining Qnergency Jobs Act 
appropriation. These funds stimulated expenditures for public library 
construction of $54 million from local sources (including $.5 million 
that matched Emergency Jobs Act funds) and $4.4 million from State 
sources. This total represented approximately 79 percent of the 
conbined funds of $73.9 million for budgeted public library construc- 
tion projects in FY 1985. A balance of $9.5 million from the FY 1985 
allocation that was not requested by the States was carried forward 
into FY 1986. 



Project Descriptions 

Construction projects during the FY 1983 - FY 1985 reporting period were divided 
into two major categories: (1) those funded by appropriations from the 
Emergency Jobs Act, and (2) those funded by appropriations from Title II of 
the Library Services and Construction Act, as amended. 

E^rgency Jobs Act 

The Qnergency Jobs Act was intended to provide jobs for long-term unemployed 
Americans and to create Federal projects of lasting value to the Nation and 
its citizens. Of approximately 500 projects that were approved for awards, 
47 percent were for the remodeling and/or renovation of existing buildings; 
29 percent were for new buildings; and 24 percent were for additions. The 
high percentage of remodeling and renovation projects was influenced by the 
need to start projects quickly so that unemployed workers could be hired, the 
deteriorating state of many of the library buildings, the need to make libraries 
accessible to the handicaK)ed, and the continuing interest in inproving the 
energy efficiency of library buildings. 
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A representative sample of the various types of projects that were coftpleted 
with funding assistance frc»n the 1983 Bnrergency Jobs Act can be found in a 
recent publication by the Library of 'Michigan entitled LSCA Builds Michigan 
Libraries > Highlighted in this report are 19 of the 48 completed projects 
funded through Title II of LSCA, and administered by the Library of Michigan. 
Collectively, these projects represented expenditures of more than $4.8 
million from local, State, and Federal sources. Of this amount, more than 
$3 million was provided at the local level through solicitations to private 
foundations, ambitious fund-raising projects, individual donations, bond 
sales, and assistance from local government entities. 

Of the public library construction projects that were corpleted in Michigan 
with Elner^-ency Jobs Act funds, the following were representative examples of 
projects for r.ew construction, additions and renovations, barrier-free 
accessibility, and energy conservation: 

1. The Bridgraan Public Library, located in Bridgman, Michigan was 
representative of a new public library built in part with LSCA 
Title II funds. It was partially built underground for energy 
efficiency and made use of earth-bermed sides, a solar panel 
roof, a heat punp, and a low maintenance exterior. Ihe library 
was energy efficient in design and presented a regional expression 
of the area's natural dune setting. 

2. ^e Marguerite deAngeli Branch Library, located in Lapeer, 
Michigan, was representative of an expansion project in a 
predominantly rural community that was partially supported with 
LSCA Title II funds. The project concentrated on three major 
physical problems: lack of space, accessibility^ and energy 
conservation. Because the deAngeli Library, built in 1921, 
was the last of the Carnegie libraries, a major concern was to 
maintain the original architectural integrity of the building. 
All objectives for the building were met by working closely with 
the Michigan Bureau of History in remodeling the building to 
include a barrier-free entrance, an elevator, a solar ium'study 
and reading rocwn, a meeting room, and a new heating system. 
Thanks to these inprovements, rural residents have discovered the 
library and circulation has increased to almost double the FY 
1984 statistics. 

3. The Comstock Township Library, located in Comstock, Michigan, was 
representative of inprovements made in public libraries for barrier- 
free accessibility to patrons. The purpose of the project was to 
connect a library built in 1955 with a township hall so that an 
inviting and barrier-free building would result. One of the major 
problems to be resolved by the planners was how to best connect the 
two buildings. A creative solution to this problem was incorporated 
into the final design, which provided for a shared lobby between the 
two buildings. The attractive lobby provided barrier-free access 

to both buildings and a hydraulic elevator allowed visitors to 
reach all floors of both buildings. 
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4. The Bedford Branch Library / located in Temperance, Michigan, was 
representative of an energy conservation project funded through 
LSCA Title II. The structure originally converted for the Bedford 
Branch Library was a simple rectangular building, which the town- 
ship had used as a fire station and a garage for emergency 
vehicles. Because the original conversion did not provide for 
modern insulation, LSCA funds were used to install insulation; 
heating, ventilation, and air conditioning {H^AC) duct work; a 
new roof; and a oc»i?)uterized control system. All pxanned improve- 
ments have been ccxnpleted and the conputerized control system for 
utilities was reported to be working efficiently. 

Another example of the way that funds were expended under the Emergency Jobs 
Act was found in the State of Nebraska where Federal funds of $315,107 were 
matched with $456,827 in local funds for a total of $771,934 in FY 1983. Tne 
21 projects that were funded included 5 for energy conservation, 3 for handi- 
capped (including accessibility, renovation, and expansion), 8 renovation 
projects (including energy conservation and the renovation of 2 purchased 
buildings), 4 expansion projects, and 1 new building. 

By the end of February 1987, the respective State Library administrative 
agencies had reported that 346 LSCA Title II public library construction 
projects had been funded through appropriations from the Bnnergency Jobs Act. 
Estimates made in October of 1984 indicated that about 3,600 jobs had been 
created with Bonergency Jobs Act funds administered under the I^CA Title II 
program for fiscal years 1983 and 1984. 

I^CA Title II 

Of the 268 construction projects funded in FY 1985, 167 were for the ronodeling 
and/or renovation of existing buildings; 48 were for new buildings; 26 were 
for additions to buildings; and 27 were for other types of projects such as 
the acquisition and remodeling of historic buildings, the purchase of 
prefabricated buildings, handicapped access, and inprovements for better 
energy efficiency. A closer analysis of construction projects in which 
libraries v/ere renovated or remodeled revealed that 53 were for general 
remodeling, 59 were specifically designed for the purpose of providing new or 
increased access for the handicapped, 49 were planned for energy efficiency, 
and 6 were designed to introduce 5 various new technologies into public libraries. 



SUMMARY 

Since it was first authorized as an Amendment (P.L. 88-269) to the Library 
Services Act (LSA) in 1964, the LSCA Title II program had obligated more than 
$264.6 million in Federal funds through FY 1985. Of this amount, approximately 
$190.1 million came from LSCA allocations, S50 million came from the Emergency 
Jobs Act, $23.5 million came fron the Appalachian Regional Developnent Act, 
and approximately $1 million came from other Federal sources. In FY 1985, 
these funds encouraged State and local contributions of approximately $654.6 
million, or 71.2 percent of the total aiiount of $919.2 million from all 
sources. As of September 30, 1985, a total of 2,850 public library con- 
struction projects had been funded under the LSCA Title II program. 
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INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION AND RESOURCE SHARING 



By 

Dorothy Kittel 



In FY 1985, funds appropriaced for Title III were $17, 640, 000, As in other 
years, not all of this amount was expended in FY 1985; some funds were carried 
over for expenditure in FY 1986 • The information that follows is based on 
the annual reports for FY 1985 received fron 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, Only those activities 
supported in vmole or in part with LSCA Title III funds are included in this 
report, Iherefore, many significant ajid well-known cooperative library 
activities will not be part of this report, 

Ihe States reported total eJ5)enditures of $15,251,146 including carryover funds 
from FY 1984 and FY 1985 funds appropriated for Title III activities. These 
funds were frequently supplemented with funds from States and other sources. 
However, because Title III does not require the States to match the Federal 
grant, States are not required to report these funds from other sources. 

During fiscal years 1984 and 1985 the States expended some of their Title III 
funds to support activities that would lead to more corprehensive planning 
for interlibrary cooperation and resource sharing. Statewide planning 
ccxnmittees and subcc«nmittees, task forces, outside consultants, workshops, 
and conferences were methods used to gain knowledge of the current situation, 
to explore possible future directions and make recommendations, and to gain 
consensus for State networking goals. 

Interlibrary coc^ration and resource sharing programs carried on by the 
States were rarely isolated activities. Rather, they were often projects 
joined together to form a broader statewide resource sharing program. Ihe 
types of activities undertaken by the States to enhance resource sharing 
included the following: 

® establishment, maintenance, and expansion of communication networks 
for interlibrary loan and referral services; 

° establishment and maintenance of ccxnputerized holdings lists of 
serials and monographs using the Online Computer Library Center 
(OCLC) database for bibliograhic descriptions; 

° support of and assistance for libraries that serve as major lenders 
in the network; 

° establishment and maintenance of delivery systems to transport library 
materials; 

° training and continuing education programs for planning and implementing 
technology-based activities and services; and 

® provision of library autanation consultant services for assistance in 
planning and designing systems. 
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Below are excerpts from selected State FY 1985 annual reports describing 
activities under Title III. For additional information and complete reports 
froa all Statesr readers may contact the appropriate State Library administrative 
agency. 



NEWORK MANAGE3ffiNT 

Connecticut 

A 17-inember Connlinet Council was established to provide advice on network 
development. Ihe council devised a proposed network which was adopted by 
the State Library Board in December 1985. The proposal called for a realign- 
ment of existing "network" services (Connect icard and Connecticar) and the 
creation of new services under a centralized coordinating office in the 
State Library. 

Indiana 

A grant to the Stone Hill Area Library Services Authority (ALSA) provided 
for the first phase of establishing "Ihe Information Connection: A Model 
Microcoiputer Center System for ALSA." The Stone Hill AISA assessed needs, 
established an advisory committee, planned the system arri policies, purchased 
and installed equipment, designed training and procedures manuals, and evaluated 
the in-house and resource sharing use. The program objectives were designed 
to acconplish the following: 

1. Improve member communications through word-processing of newsletters, 
wDrkshop information, etc-. 50 percent complete 

2. Implement conputer-based financial management systems such as budget 
and financial records. ' 50 percent complete 

3* Replace manual membership records systems such as mailing lists 

and directories in four additional ALSA's. 50 percent complete 

4. Transmit interlibrary communications. 50 percent cc«iplete 

5. Collect reliable statistics on interlibrary loan requests and 
responses. 25 percent conplete 

Funds were spent on conputer hardware, operating supplies, electronic mail 
American Library Association Network (ALANET) line charges, and training. 

Ohio 

Because regionalization will be the basis for statewide resource sharing, an 
analysis of the current status of regional resource sharing was conducted. 
Existing automated circulation systems in each region were identified and 
reconmendations were made to further develop and integrate theni into the 
regional system. Reconmendations for developing resource sharing capabilities 
in iion-automated libraries were made. Options for including all libraries, 
both public and private, not currently system n.?mbers are under continuing 
study. 
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E\PANDED SUPPORT OF CCMMUNICATION NETWORKS 

Alabarna 

Teleconimunications equipnent was purchased and installed to add new libraries 
to the Library Management Network (IWN) , established in FY 1983. At that 
time three regional public libraries contracted with Computerized Library 
Services r Incorporated (CLSI) for an automated circulation system to be 
shared among them. Since then the network has expanded to include public, 
school, and academic libraries. 

Alaska 

An Alaska Library Network Dialogue Taskforce was established and sponsored 
three statewide meetings (two via teleconferencing, and the third during the 
Alaska Library Association Conference) to chart the future of the Alaska 
Library Network, 

The State Library continued support of the Western Library Network (WLN) and 
involved more Alaska libraries in WLN through its blanket membership. It also 
assisted in the expansion of the Alaska Library Network database through 
grants to WLN menber libraries for retrospective conversion of bibliographic 
records. 

California 

Hie University of California, Division of Library Automation, was successful 
in the first phase of developing procedures to test radio communication of 
data among libraries by means of packet radio. Consultants surveyed potential 
sites between the Bay Area and Sacramento. Network and transport protocols 
were selected and frequencies secured within the University of California 
communications system for e;^rimental use. In the quest for FCC approval 
of radio frequencies, critical public policy issue arose and this first phase 
dencxistration should form the basis for well-informed consideration of the 
issues. Research and planning suggested that the economics of wide area 
packet radio networks for libraries may prove to be attractive in contrast 
to those of common carrier services. 

Illinois 

Itie West Central Illinois Library System conducted a telecommunications 
needs assessment for the West Central Illinois Resource Sharing Alliance. 
The Lincoln Trail Library System produced tools to evaluate current usage of 
data communications equipment and services with recommendations on how to 
determine the most effective models for library networks. 

Maine 

Technical Assistance and Library Information for Maine (TALIMAINE) , a link 
with over 300 national and international computer-based data files, continued 
as a source of last resort in subject searches for journal articles, conference 
papers, and patents. 'Ihe TALIMAINE service has increased at a steady rate 
as more users have becone aware of its potential. 
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New Mexico 



Micrccoinputers and modems were purchased to initiate an electronic mail 
network involving/ initially/ eight libraries and the Stat^ Library. 

New York 

A grant was made to the Mid-Hudson Library System to te'^t an electronic mail 
and information service as a means o£ iirproving communications among libraries/ 
library systems/ and the State Department of Education. Ihe New York Libraryline 
(NYLINE) is an electronic ccmimunications system/ which is part of the American 
Library Association's ALANET electronic information service. The project 
was planned in consultation with State Education Department staff/ represent- 
atives of library systems/ and persons knowledgeable about ALANET and other 
national systems. NYLINE is technically one subscription for AIANET services/ 
which are in effect for a network of library locations. As of April 1985/ 
the following services were made available to NYLINE users on a specially 
created NYLINE menu: 

1. Electronic mail to all other ALANET users in the U.S. and Canada; 

2. Electronic newsletter produced by IQew York State Library/ NYLINE News ; 

3. Electronic bulletin boardS/ four categories specifically for 
NYLINE users? 

4. Online instructions; 

5. Online interlibrary loan and photocopy forms; 

6. Online vender order and claims forms; and 

7. Telegram and mailgram interface. 

As of September 30/ 1985 there were 101 participants in the NYLINE project — 
public lih-^?*^^' systems/ regional resource library systems/ school library 
systems/ central libraries (excluding systems)/ and the State Education 
Department. 

Vermont 

An electronic mail interlibrary loan system was implemented on microcorputers 
replacing the 15-year-old teletype network. The State Library/ its five 
regional libraries/ and most of the academic libraries switched to electronic 
mail by the end of FY 1985. It was apparent by the end of FY 1985 that 
electronic mail was faster/ less expensive/ and more efficient than teletype 
or the U.S. mail. 
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DELIVERY SYSTEMS 



Ctolorado 

A feasibility study for establishing an efficient courier system to facilitate 
the distribution of materials to members of the Pueblo Library District was 
conpleted . 

Illinois 

Projects to improve delivery of resources and information included grants to 
Carl Sandburg College to expand the facsimile transmission network, the 
University of Illinois to continue to manage the Intersystem Library Delivery 
Service, and to the ALANET/ILLINET Electronic Mail Project for project expansion 

Washington 

The Materials Delivery Project, a multiyear project, has implemented a daily 
courier delivery service to 72 academic, community college, public, and 
special libraries via 21 dropsites. It also has installed phone lines and 
Pitney Bowes 8900 telefacsimile units in 10 academic and public libraries 
in Seattle, Olympia, Spokane, and Pullman, 



SUPPORT AND ASSISTANCE FOR LIBRARIES THAT SERVE AS MAJOR LEADERS 

Alaska 

Fairbanks Public Library's "Free iVIaterials for All Alaskans" was supported 
by grants to reimburse all libraries for interlibrary loan costs incurred. 
Fairbanks Public Library acted as the clearinghouse for direct billings, and 
the State Library maintained accounts at the University of Washington and 
Washington State University. 

Colorado 

A grant to the Pueblo Library District improved access i-o public library 
service in Pueblo County by the purchase and installation of lines, modems, 
and terminal stations at the Pueblo Library District and the Reference/Inter- 
library loan departments of Pueblo Community College and the University of 
Southern Colorado. 

Indiana 

The State Library continued to reimburse the universities for expenses incurred 
by Ball State University, Indiana University, and Indiana State University 
in filling requests for other Indiana libraries. 

Washington 

Reimbursement of significant new lenders provided financial support to those 
libraries providing a disproportionate share of interlibrary loan materials 
within the State's resource sharing network. Washington State Library set 
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criteria and established a "loan formula" to determine which libraries were 
eligible to apply for reimbursenient. This project was initiated as a "storoap" 
measure to provide the library coitimunity time to address the issue. This 
occurred during the final phase of LSCA Title III funding. The library 
community's proposed legislation for State aid for libraries contained a 
provision for reimbursement to net lenders. 



CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Colorado 

Training was provided to reference/interlibrary loan staff at Pueblo Community 
College and the University of Southern Colorado to accomplish the following: 
formulate and perform effective author/title/subject search strategies; 
prepare bibliographies on demand; and send and receive electronic mail. 

Texas 

The Texas Association of Developing Colleges undertook the Cooperative Utilization 
of Library Technology Project^ the primary purpose of which was to train 
academic librarians in database searching in cooperation with special librarians 
in the Dallas area. 



UNION CATALOGS AND LISTS 

Alabama 

North Alabama Union List of Serials (NAULS) increased input from additional 
libraries with the goal of becoming a statewide union list. 

Alaska 

'Ihe State Library produced and distributed 450 copies of the new edition of 
the Alaska Library Network fiche catalog to public, academic^ special/ and 
school libraries. The number of libraries increased by 134 during FY 1984. 
The catalog now contains f^35,000 titles and 1,272,000 holdings. A new edition 
of the audiovisual fiche catalog was also distributed. 

Michigan 

Northland Interlibrary System continuec' to work toward the preparation of a 
Computer CXitput Microform (COM) catalog to facilitate access to library 
materials for users of all types of libraries. The catalog was distributed 
in December 1985. For many school library members, this COM introduced 
microfiche use tu students for the first time. High school students and 
teachers were trained in the use of the COM catalog and the statewide infor- 
mation network to extend their critically short library resources. 

New Jersey 

The New Jersey Union List of Serials provided any of 225 libraries that 
received it with information on 68,444 periodicals and serial publications 
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owned by 63 New Jersey libraries. It included holdings of nearly 85 percent 
of all serial titles owned by New Jersey libraries. Microfiche editions 
were issued by Rutgers University on a quarterly basis, with partial support 
from Title III. This support was primarily in the form of grants for specific 
additions to the list/ both in bibliographic content and in the number of 
libraries whose holdings were included. VAiile this increased the value of 
the list as a location tool, it made it increasingly cumbersome and expensive 
to maintain on Rutger's labor-intensive batch system. At this point, plans 
ca?.l for the termination of the Rutgers' contract and the conversion of the 
list to the OCLC online datab<'se. 

North Carolina 

The State Library continued its subscription to the F^utheastern Library 
Network's (SOLINET) Local Access to and Maintenance of Bibliographic and 
Data Base Authority System (LAMBDA) . ihis allcwed online changing and upgrading 
of the State Library's records in the statewide union database. AlsOf the 
State Library began the retrospective conversion of the catalog records of 
the Itorth Carolin-u Foreign Language Center. A grant was made to the Cumberland 
County Library, which operated the center, for the first phase of the project, 
which will be completed in the next fiscal year. 

Ckiio 

State Library staff worked with the regional library systems and assisted 
three regions in planning for the establishment of a union COM catalog, 
which would allow resource sharing among the libraries in the regions. A 
planning survey in each region revealed that member libraries see a strong 
need for lateral resource sharing employing automation technology. 



CONSULTANT SERVICES 

Indiana 

The Indiana Cooperative Library Services Authority (INCOLSA) received 
funds to establish a microconputer lab and equip it with hardware and software, 
develop workshops that involved over 450 individuals, and continue to forward 
archival tapes of the Indiana database files to SOLINET. It should be noted 
that FY 1985 was the last year for the positions of information retrieval 
specialist and network secretary fun-^ed by LSCA. {These positions are now 
supported with State funds.) 

New Mexico 

The State Library contracted with a consulting firm that designed and conducted 
a series of two planning retreats and five regional planning meetings to 
develop a long-range statewide plan for library cooperation and resource 
sharing. T\f^enty-three recommendations resulted frc»n the planning activity 
in the areas of public relations, funding. State databases, school libraries, 
and interjurisdictional relations, l^n acceptance of the final report, the 
State Library and the New Mexico Library Association will incorporate the 
recommendations into their work programs for tne coming years* 
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genei^j:. network activity 



Alabama 



The Alabama Library Exchange (ALEX, Inc.) continued to rec^i^'e funds to 
build on the established planning/ developrient/ and operation of the multitype 
cooperative library system. The significance of the ALEX project includes 
the following: its continuing successful demonstration of the overall value 
of multitype library cooperation, and the demonstration that multitype systems 
offer suitable support mechanisms for interlibrary cooperation and netwrking. 
The ALEX Plan of Service was designed to pronote better library service through 
the develofHTient of foriral cocperative programs; significantly improved access 
to library resources; the development of bibliographic tools for systemwide 
location of materials; the encouragement of improved collection development 
practices; improved professional conmunication and information exchange; and 
the encouragement of shared appli'^ations of various new technologies. 
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i^pendix A: Library Services to the Blind and Hiysically Handicapped 
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SERVICES TO THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

FOR FY 1985 



SUMMARY OF PROJECTS FUNDED UNDER THE LSCA PROGRAM 



STATE LIBRARY AND PROCTCT DESCRIPTION FUNDING 

AL State - The Regional Library, a division of LSCA = $ 18,634 

the Alabama Public Library Service, circulated 
materials through a ccxrputerized system, 
VDlunteers were used to produce and distribute 
materials. 



Dothan - The project supplemented services LSCA = $ 1,270 

provided by the regional library in meeting 
the needs of Houston County patrons, 

Tallegeda - The Alabama Institute for the Deaf LSCA = $ 10,000 
and Blind transcribed materials and duplicated Other = 75,158 
materials on cassette tape and braille thermo- Total = $ 85,158 
form paper for circulation. 

Winfred - The Northwest Regional Library project LSCA = $ 3,000 
for the purchase of large print materials was 
designed to reach handicapped and homebound 
patrons. 



AK State - The State Library served 550 individuals Other = $ 60,500 

and 64 deposit collections throughout the State. 
Patrons with problems could call the State Library 
collect. Braille service was received from the 
Multistate Center in Utah. 



AZ Pinal County Library - 1,250 large print volumes LSCA = $ 15,000 

were purchased for use in the Apache Junction, 
Case Grande, Coolidge, Eloy, and Florence 
libraries. 



Phoenix Public Library - The Special Needs Center LSCA = $ 14,310 

served as a State and national resource for 

other libraries developing services to the 

handicapped. Assistance was given to 50 

libraries in the U.S., Canada, Australia, and Great 

Britain. Statistics shew a 100 percent increase 

in information assists given over the last year. 

Cooperation with community groups was outstanding. 

The staff organized and participated in festivals 

for people serving special populations. The 

Electronic Communications Training Program in 

the Special Needs Conputer Workplace was successful 

and certified 10 independent users. 
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ST'iTE LIBRARY AND PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



AZ State - The Library for the Blind and Visually 

(cont.) HandicaK>ed (LBVH) provided public library ser- 
vice to all visually and physcially handi^'apped 
Arizona residents • LBVH also provided recorded 
and braille books and n\agazines covering South- 
west and Arizona materials. 

TUcson - Radio Reading Service was expanded into 
the Tucson area. 



Other = $ 221,205 



Other = $ 35,000 



AR State - Ihe Regional Library circulated library 

materials to individuals and provided deposit 
collections to various institutions. The 
Regional Library was also involved in preparatory 
activities for implementing a READS system. 
Advisory and support services were given to the 
subregional libraries in Magnolia, Jonesboro, 
Fayetteville^ and Fort Smith* 



LSCA 
Other 



= $ 



73,482 
94,497 



Total = $ 167,979 



CA State - Technical assistance wis provided to 

local libraries in daronstrations of services, 
use of aid machines, and limited collection 
building. Two subgrants wef^i a READS Automation 
Demonstration to the San Francisco Public 
Library ($47,042) and an automation project for 
Fresno Subregional Library for the Blind and 
Handicapped ($34,649). 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 81,691 
1,234,509 



Total = $1,316,200 



CO State - The Colorado State Library for the Blind 

and Riysically Handicapped duplicated 113 books 
and 120 magazines, which were copied on 14,197 
cassettes. The quarterly newsletter was available 
on flexible disk and large print. The library 
registered 545 new readers, circulated 207,591 
items, and mailed 4,621 catalogs. The number of 
volunteers was constant at 13 5 o Due to lack 
of funding Colorado Radio Information Service 
went off the air. 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 20,000 
244,462 



TDtal = $ 264,462 



CT State - The Library for the Blind and Physically 

Handicapped conpleted the conversion of 4,700 
patron files along with the electronic inventory 
of holdings. The automated circulation system 
was activated in Pcpril 1985. The number of 
readers served was 4,939, an increase of 7.5 
percent over the previous year. In addition to 
serving individuals, the library served 903 
nursing hc»nes, hospitals, schools, and ether 
institutions. 



LSCA = $ 154,774 
Other = 65,675 
Total = $ 220,450 
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LIBRARY AND PROOBCT DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



State - The General Asseiably in the FY 1986 LSCA = $ 16,991 

State ^prqpriation provided funds to purchase Other = 87/316 

the coitiputer hardware to automate the program Tbtal = $ 104,307 

using READS softvv'are. The Delaware Association 

for the Blind continued to provide taped 

materials of local interests IWenty-nine 

volunteers taped Delaware Today s local daily 

newspapers r USA Today , Modern Maturity , and 

newsletters of the blind organizations. 

The Consumers Councils, one in each county, 

provided patron input and inade suggestions 

for improved services. 



DC Public Library - The DC Public Library LSCA = $ 11,366 

served as liaison to other city agencies in Other = 69,153 

identifying potential users and providing Tbtal = $ 80,519 

them with the needed machinery. The library 

also worked with schools having special education 

programs for the blind and physically 

handicaKJed youth. It planned orientation 

vorkshc^ for teachers, parents, and others 

who worked with the blind and physically 

handicapped. 



State - This project funded a statewide study LSCA = $ 2,935 

of services to the blincl and physically 

handicapped, including the seven existing 

subregional libraries and the Florida Regional 

Library for the Blind. Actions resulting 

fran the study included the development of a 

new funding distribution method for the 

subregional library progran and the establishment 

of additional subregional libraries. 

Daytona Regional - Due to delays in funding, no LSCA = $ 10,000 
narrative was available when this report Other = 446,898 

was compiled. Total =$456,898 



Jacksonville Public Library - The lib^-ary's LSCA = $ 18,731 

Talking Book project began in June 1975, to serve other = 7,500 

Duval and Nassau Counties. Equipment and books Tbtal = $ 26,231 

on records and cassette were lent. A collection 

oi: large print books was also available. The 

library served 1,174 registered borrowers and 47 

institutions. A conprehensive brochure, 

"Guidelines for Service," in large print was 

compiled and distributed. 



Manatee County Public Library - The Talking Book LSCA = $ 21,023 

program served both Manatee and Sarasota Counties Other = 42,175 

Because approximately 60 percent of the total Tbtal = $ 63,198 
use came from Sarasota County, an interlocal 
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STATE 



LIBRARY AND PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



FL agreement between the two ccxinties continued/ 

(cont*) whereby Sarasota contributed $23,000 towards the 
program. Circulation increased 3,4 percent over 
the previous year and the number of readers 
increased 11.5 percent, Ihis year the project 
used scxne willing Telephone Pioneers to repair 
equipnent. Volunteers continued to be essential 
with donated hours increasing 41,4 percent over 
last year. A third record holder and a second 
high-speed tape rewinder were purchased, 

Miami-Dade Public Library - The Dade County LSCA 
Talking Book Library served 3^12 7 patrons, a gain Other 
of 144 over last year. The staff updated the 
patron address information. Circulation tax 
FY 1985 was 65,525 books, 22,949 disks, and 41,576 
cassettes, overall approximately the same as the 
previous year. While book circulation decreased, 
cassette circulation increased reflecting a move 
by the Library of Congress to produce the majority 
of new titles on cassette. Circulation-by-mail 
service continued to be successful, with the 
staff maintaining a one-day turnaround. Personal 
contact was emphasized through individual staff 
contact and distribution of welccxne letters, 
books and subject preference request lists, a 
sample Talking Book Topics, and a large print 
card with the library's address and phone number. 
Calls fron Spanish language patrons were handled 
by a staff member fluent in Spanish. The Dade 
subregional library worked with the Greater Miami 
Opera Association to make the Grand Opera Season 
accessible to the disabled. Commentary guides 
were prepared on cassette for four productions. 
The tapes were duplicated and distributed after 
announcing their availability and the availability 
of free preformances. The library cooperated 
with WLRN to provide radio reading service. 

Orange County Public Library - The library provided 
personnel, resources, and logistics to maintain 
and distribute talking books and cassettes produced 
by the Library of Congress; to provide special 
materials and services; to develop the library's 
collection of cassettes in such areas as music, 
occupationc.l information, and self-help materials; 
and to coordinate with other service agencies to 
pranote the use of talking books and library services. 



42,904 
91,580 



Tbtal = $ 134,484 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 15,000 
16,700 



Tbtal = $ 31,700 
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STATE 



LIBRARY AND PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



FUNDIlNfG 



FL Palm Beach County Public Library - The LSCA = $ 17;9C:o 

(cont.) circulation of Talking Books records and 

cassettes increased by 4 percent. The patron 

population grew by 8 percent over the 

past year. The new facility into which the 

department moved in the summer featured a 

lobby area. As a result/ walk-in patronage 

increased by 8 percent, 

Tampa-Hillsborough County Public Library - lsca = $ 18,285 

Quality library service was provided to the Other = 58,750 

blind and physically handica£:¥)ed through the Tbtal = $ 777035 

Talking Book program, books-by-mail, operation 

of a teleccffnmunication device for the deaf 

(TDD) for access by the hearing impaired, 

bookmobile visits, and public relations 

efforts. Libraries involved in this project 

included the 14 systen-administered agencies of 

the Tairpa-Hillsborough County Public Library 

System, the member libraries in Plant City 

and Temple Terrace, and the Veterans 

Administration hospital medical library. 



State - Although the number of readers increased LSCA = $ 76,550 

only 3 percent, the number of books and Other = 731,481 

periodicals circulated increased 15 percent, A Tbtal = $ 808,031 

corplete reshelvino of the book collection on 

cOTpact shelving will enable the existing 

warehouse to house the collection a few more 

years. The Textbook Section enjoyed the services 

of 36 active members of the Atlanta Braille 

Volunteers who produced 45 titles in braille 

format for circulation. Over 39,500 pages were 

thermoforraed. The Atlanta Braille \folunteers were 

selected as Atlanta's best volunteer group in 1985, 

The Magazine Section had 11 volunteers who recorded 

24 books. Nine local magazines were recorded and 

duplicated monthly. 



HI State - Because braille production is one of LSCA = $ 10,000 

the most labor intensive activities, conputerized Other = 252,' 749 
braille was seriously explored. LSCA funds Tbtal = $ 262,749 

were used to purchase a braille printer in 
cooperation with the Special Education Section 
of the Department of Education, 



ID 



State - In FY 1984, the Idaho legislature other = $ 196,312 

appropriated sufficient State funds to return 

the blind and physically handicajped program to 

State funding, MDney was used for salary and 

benefits, building service charges, and a grant 

to the Blind Ccxnmission to operate the volunteer 

taping service. 
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LIBRARY AND PROJECT DESCRIPTICMQ 



FUNDING 



IL Blue Island Public Library - This program LSCA = $ 2,775 

automated the circulation of large print books 
within the Suburban Library System, Zone 7. 
Because all but one library had an Apple II, 
this was the selected hardware. Appleworks was 
selected as the software, because it was capable 
of handling the hoLUngs and was easy for staff 
to learn. A brwsing format database was 
designed with a simple letter system for type 
of fiction and a limit of three Dewey numbers 
for nonfiction. Accepting the first call number 
submitted and the first form of author name 
meant it was not necessary to coordinate cataloging 
departments. 

Corn Belt Library System - Vtorkshops were held ISCA --^ $ 2,295 

in each of the three library systems. Each 

workshop included a "mission statement," an 

introduction to serving readers in their homes, 

opportunity to examine selection aids and to 

have "hands on" experience with cassette and 

record players, and a discussion of ways 

libraries could serve visually handicajped patrons. 

Johanna Bureau for the Blind and Vhysically ISCA = $ 4,494 

Handicapped - The Johanna Bureau for the Blind 

and Hiysically Handicaj^ed produced 92 titles, 

each self -proofed by each narrator. Currently 

24 titles are in progress and 39 await assignment. 

In addition, 14 reels of 2-track recordings and 

191 reels of 4-track recordings have been produced. 

River Bend Library System - Community support LSCA = $ 22,696 

for the Kids on the Block project has been 

extensive. A concerted effort using newspapers, 

radio, letters, speeches, agency newsletters, posters, 

and the Voluntary Action Center resulted in the 

successful recruitment of prospective volunteers. 

Each volunteer was trained and responsible for 

learning puppetry skills, absorbing information, 

understanding issues surrounding disabilities, 

and performing and speaking to adults and 

children. VDluiiteers 'i^re assigned to various 

roles in the project and troupes were formed 

with 21 active puppeteers. Five workshops were 

held with disabled persons as speakers and 

facilitators. Monthly troupe sessions wer^ an 

integral part of the project and were a key for 

cc^nmunication between the project director and 

volunteers. An audience of 1,458 was reached 

through 37 performances. The Kids on the Block 

project is positive, upbeat, and nationally 

recognized for its approach in helping to 

change attitudes. The project has been highly 

successful in ccnnmunicating with children. An 
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STATE LIBRARY AND PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



IL integral part of the program has been the 

(cont,) question/answer period. Children have been 
very responsive in talking with the puppets. 

Schaumburg Township Public Library - jjscA = $ 6,779 

"Elephants Have Disabilities When It Comes 

to Say, Dancing, But for the Disabled, the 

Greatest Disability Is Getting a Jcto." Ihe 

goal of this project was to allow a severely 

handicapped employee to function in the 

public library. (The employee is confined 

to a wheelchair and has no use of her legs 

and limited use of her hands.) A Voice 

Input Module was installed on the Computerized 

Library System, Incorporated (CLSI), an 

automated circulation system, to allow her 

to do more sophisticated projects. Minor 

problems involving the voice occurred. The 

operator had voice changes caused by cold, 

fatigue, excitement^ etc., and the voice 

input module did not always recognize voice 

changes. This made it necessary to retrain 

the operator for voice changes. The operator 

was able to switch back and forth quickly 

from the online database to the VET software. 

The VET unit accepted 57 words and will be 

upgraded to 200. 

Starved Rock Library System - This project lSCA = $ 3,998 

assembled a collection of low vision aids 

and related aids and appliances for the 

visually and physically handicapped and 

demonstrated their use. Equipment purchased 

included a Visualtek video reading aidf 

various types of magnifiers^ a Perkins 

Brailler, braille reading and writing aids, 

and other useful aids and tools. The 

equipment was displayed in six libraries 

with patrons inquiring about costs and 

sources for purchase. The equipment was 

also displayed at the Peru shopping mall in 

conjunction with a talking bookA>raille display. 



State - The Division for the Blind and lSCA = $ 206,396 

Physically Handicapped funded four positions: 

braille librarian ^ two clerk-typists, and a 

reader advisor. With this staff , the division 

provided recorded library materials to 51 of 

Indiana *s 92 counties. The remaining 41 

counties were served by 5 subregional 

libraries. LSCA funds paid for an IN-WATS 

telephone line so patrons could call the 
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LIBRARY AND PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



IN division at to cx)St. The 5 subregionals 

(cont.) (Bartholanew County, Elkhart, Evansville- 

Vander burgh County, Fort Wayne-Allen County, 

and Lake County) served 5^380 patrons. 

The total nuinber of patrons served in FY 1985 

was 11,664, an increase of 79 over FY 1984. 

Circulation at subregionals increased 9.9 

percent. 



lA 



State - The Iowa program focus was on the 
selection and purchase of large type 
inaterial*^, which were preferred by patrons. 
The prjgram also supported the Radio Reading 
Service. In a three-hour weekday broadcast, 
staff read from daily and Sunday editions 
of the Pes Moines Reg is ter , local shoppers, 
and other cOTmunity publications. The 
program also purchased commercially produced 
tapes and additional materials were taped 
by volunteers. In FY 1985, staff spoke to 
12,427 people in 200 speaking engagements, 
fairs, and meetings. In Touch; Printing 
and Writing for the Blind in the Nineteenth 
Century , a Smithsonian Institution traveling 
exhibit, was brought to Des Moines. Braille 
and cassette tape copies of the print 
exhibit were produced and available. 



LSCA 
Other 



9,111 
42,889 



Total 



52,000 



KS 



State - Grantee did not meet deadline for reporting. 



KY 



State - The Kentucky Talking Book Library, 
the regional library for Kentucky within 
the National Library Service for the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped systen, served 
4,720 patrons and circulated 179,025 items. 
The regional library was selected as one of 
three nationwide test pilot sites for the 
new READS autcsnation system. After 
installation, circulation showed a significant 
increase. Volunteers recorded 74 books, 14 
more than projected. 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 69,800 
200,000 



Tbtal = $ 269,800 



LA 



State - Over 163,100 braille and recorded 
materials were circulated to 3,479 individuals 
and 205 institutions. The library mailed 
over 9,000 catalogs to patrons and produced 
a quarterly newsletter. An 800 toll free 



LSCA 
Other 



= $ 



137,366 
120,513 



Tbtal = $ 257,879 



ERLC 
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STATE L IBRARY AND PROJECT DESCRIPTION FUNDING 

LA lumber was available to patrons. An 

(cont.) additional 1,000 large print books were 

purchased for the collection. Ttie library 

became automated with the installation of 

the READS circulation system. 



ME State - The State Library was Maine's Regional I5CA = $ 72,188 

Library for the National Library Service Other = 26,662 

for the Blind and Physically Handicapped, Total = $ 98,850 

providing talking books statewide and 
coordinating the subregional system. 
Subregional libraries included Bangor Public 
Library, Cary Public Library, Lewis ton 
Public Library / Portland Public Library, 
and Waterville Public Library. In FY 1985, 
over 135,000 recorded items were provided 
to 2,799 patrons. Compact shelving for 
talking books was installed at the State 
Library, Nearly 1,800 tapes were duplicated 
at the State Library for the 5 subregionals. 



MD State - In FY 1985, certified users dropped by LSCA = $ 78,956 

3 percent to 5,743 because inactive files Other = 160,750 

were purged in preparation for automation. Total = $ 239,706 
Circulation increased 15 percent during 
this same time. Over 172,500 items (other 
than periodicals) circulated and 95,600 
periodicals circulated. A total of 100 new 
borrowers have registered within the system. 



MA State - A consultant assessed library Other = $ 22,995 

services to the blind and physically 
handicapped, visited public libraries, 
analyzed surveys, attended meetings, and 
interviewed consumer groups and agency 
representatives. The Massachusetts Master 
Plan was amended to reflect findings. The 
consultant also helped regional and 
subregional libraries plan and evaluate 
services, prepare grant proposals, locate 
operation sites, and seek additional Sta^ ^ 
funding. 

Billerica Public Library - Special needs LSCA = $ 8,000 

professionals assisted in assembling a 

collection of boo! o, records, filmstrips, 

computer software and appliances, multimedia 

kits, games, puzeles, and audiovisual 

equipment. These were to meet the needs of 
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MA children with learning/ motor f visual/ anri 

(cont.) mobility impairments who had been certified 

print-handicapped. Tb make the collection 

easily recognizable/ items were proninently 

displayed in the children's room, and staff 

created a catalog of materials and equipment 

to be distributed to families and teachers. 

Ttie project was publicized in press releases 

and newspaper coverage of the open house for 

the center. 

Bridgewater Public Library - The Bridgewater LSCA = $ 17/000 

Public Library/ with the assistance of an 

advisory group of parents with disabled 

children and local communtiy service providers/ 

acquired an extensive collection of appropriate 

materials/ developed special programs/ 

publicized activities/ and trained staff to 

expand library services to disabled children. 

The newly formed Bridgewater Parents o2 

Special Needs Children/ educators/ and 

agencies such as Handi-Kids helped staff 

gather input and increase parental involvement. 

Project staff acquired print and non-print 

materials/ aids and appliances/ games and 

realia/ and literature specific to coping 

with disabilities. Easy access was assured 

by creating an illustrated/ informative toy 

catalog and earmarking items as part of the 

Special Tools and Resources (STAR) collection. 

In addition/ staff were given sensitivity training 

and demonstrations of reading/ viewing/ and 

coranunication equipment. 

Central Massachusetts Regional Library - The LSCA = $ 79/975 

Talking Book Library fulfilled its functions 

as a subregional library by circulating 

selected books on tape and disk to ceiLiried 

borrowers. The library increased its collection 

by acquiring additional larg'^ print books and 

conducting original taping and tape duplication 

of books on demand. The library also maintained 

its volunteer delivery of services to iiie homebound. 

Plymouth Public Library - The Plymouth Public LSCA = $ 1/845 

Library sought to increase its current 
collection of government and locally produced 
recorded books for the certified print- 
handicapped by retaining master copies and 
producing duplicates of popular titles in 
demand. As legal and cc^y restrictions 
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permitted/ the library produced enough copies 
of audiocassettes to meet the specific level 
of demand • The library purchased a Telex 
Duplicator to handle the project. 

Rockland Memorial Library - Public libraries LSCA = $ 6,550 

in Abington/ Hanover, and Itockland coordinated 

the purchase and processing of large print 

books and caranercially-produced audiocassettes 

for use by the certified visually impaired. 

Ihe libraries rotated the collection through 

the three libraries as well as selected sites 

in the conmunities. The project was advertised 

in press releases to local papers, and by posters 

and bookmarks. A union list of the collection 

was produced in large print. The special purchase 

included 372 large print books and over 70 

audiocassettes. 

Stoughton Public Library - For a number of LSCA = $ 1,725 

years, Stoughton Public Library supplemented 

its deposit collection of government-produced 

talking books for certified print-handicapped 

readers with a local Books-on-Tape program. 

Tb keep up with the increased demand for this 

popular service, the library purchased 

additional tape duplication equipnent; 

recruited, tested, and trained volunteer 

readers; and streamlined recording procedures. 

Volunteers contributed a total of 720 hours 

to the project. 



State - During FY 1985, the Library for the LSCA = $ 350,184 

Blind and Hiysically Handicapped network Other = 111,376 

provided service to 12,284 individuals and Tbtal = $ 461,560 

798 institutions. Although the number of 
active readers declined slightly, circulation 
increased to 427,680. The library provided 
recorded and/or braille service directly to 
2,235 individuals and 657 institutions. 
The library maintained a conplete collection 
of braille and recorded materials from the 
National Library Service. A minimum of 2 copies 
of early titles and up to 10 copies of recent 
titles were housed. The collection provided 
back-up for the small collections at subregional 
libraries. Tape duplication increased slightly 
in FY 1985. The library duplicated items needed 
by all patrons in the network, tnus relieving 
subregionals of this task. The volunteer- 
produced collection was available nationwide 
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MI and many requests for materials came from out- 

(cont.) of -St ate. More subregionals repaired and 

maintained equipir^nt locally/ which resulted 

in the library's not having to send replacements 

to subregionals or their patrons. Use of the 

IN--WATS line continued to increase, with 

nearly 1,800 calls in FY 1985. The braille 

class (where sighted people learn to put 

materials into braille) graduated its eighth 

class. Sixty volunteer tapists read materials 

onto open reel tape. Nearly 250 titles were 

added to the volunteer-reproduced collection. 

The library participated in a NLS pilot study 

to evaluate new braille containers this year. 

On October 11, 1985, six State organizations 

received the first annual Volunteers Helping 

All to Read in Michigan Awards, which were 

presented at an awards ceremony at the Michigan 

School for the Blind. A Governor's Proclamation 

and a Joint House and Senate Resolution 

declared the week of October 6-12 as VDlunteers 

Helping All to Read in Michigan Week. The 

library staff hosted a monthly radio show 

"Bookends" on WKAR Radio Talking Book, East 

Lansing. The half-hour show highlighted 

newsworthy items and included interviews and 

books of interest. On September 28, 1983, 

Standards for Library of Michigan/Library for 

the Blind and Physically Handicapped Network 

Libraries were presented and accepted by the 

Michigan Legislative Council. 

Subregionals - The subregional libraries LSCA = $ 153,776 

served 9,564 adults, 485 juveniles, 37 

libraries, 3 schools, 14 hospitals, 59 nursing 

homes, and 28 other institutions. They 

circulated 104,723 ^-ecorded disks, 183,505 

recorded cassettes, and 4 braille and 15,955 

large print books. All subregionals used NLS 

and Michigan brochures, panphlets, news 

releases, and radio and television spots to 

promote services. In addition, various clubs 

and organizations were visited. All but one 

library provided free telephone access and all 

informed their patrons of the free IN-WATS 

line. Half the subregionals provided their 

patrons with a large print newsletter. 



MN State - Grantee did not meet deadline for reporting. 

MS State - Grantee did not meet deadline for reporting. 
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MO State - During part of the year, the LSCA = $ 105,314 

Library for the Blind and Physically Other = 380,851 

Handicapped was located in St. Louis. total = $ 486,165 

Conputer services for the library were 
provided by the St. Louis Public Library 
and one person from the library staff was 
retained through a contract with the St. 
Louis Public Library. The Library for 
the Blind and Physically Handicapped 
was moved f'^om St. Louis to Jefferson City 
and merged with the State Library to 
increase efficiency of operation. Tb an 
extent the staff of the two libraries 
were merged, and the service program 
became an integrated part of the State 
Library program. The State Library and 
the Department of Higher Education huv.^ 
become committed to increasing the use of 
the Library for the Blind substantially since 
the two libraries have ccxnbined. 



MT S*-te - A strong outrefx^h program resulted LSCA = $ 88,641 

in an 8 percent increa^ - in users and a 9 Other = 53,861 

percent increase in cii lation of talking total = $ 142,502 

books. A slir?e show explaining services 
was presented to service clubs, fairs, 
professionals, and conferences. A 5--day 
outreach trip to Billings to pratote 
awareness resulted in 23 contact stops 
and reached 28 gronps. The library co- 
hosted the 1984 Regional Conference of 
American Association for Education of the 
Visually Handicappedc ^folunteers 
contributed 8,697 hours of recording, 
clerical support, and machine repair. 
Thirteen books were recorded, eight at 
the Monona State Prison and five at the 
State Library. Eleven inmates at the 
State Prisci were involved in recording 
books and repairing tapes. A survey was 
mailed to 1,700 users and 584 were returned. 
Excellent services were noted in 464 of 
the returned surveys. Braille was provided 
by contract with the Multi-State Center 
West in Utah. A trained braille librarian 
and WATTS line were available to all users. 



NE State - Grantee did not meet deadline for 

reporting. 
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NV 


State - This project was a joint effort 
of the Nevada State Library and Archives 
(NSLA) and the Las Vegas-Clark County 
Library District (LV-CCLD) in Las Vegas* 
The NSLA has operated the Statewide 
Regional Library for the Blind snce 1968 
and the LV-CCLD has operated a subregional 
library for the handicapped serving the 
southern areas of the State for over a 
decade. Funding was used to pay a State 
worker in Carson City to vgork full time 
in the operation of the library. 


Other 


= $ 


17,348 


NH 


State - The New Hampshire State Library 
continued to operate and maintain the 


LSCA 
Other 


= $ 


26,147 
57,665 




Talking Bock Library as the regional 
library serving the blind statewide. 
Consultation^ training/ and technical 
assistance was provided to the public 
libraries in the State, ^e library 
circulated books an**" magazines in braille, 
records, and cassetf?s to patrons. The 
library began to acquire the equipment 
necessary for automation of patron files. 


Tbtal 


= $ 


83,812 


NJ 


State - During FY 1985, LSCA looney funded 
six full-time and t>o full-tirne equivalent 


LSCA 
Other 


= $ 


240,540 
126,181 




positions. LSCA funded just under one 
quarter of the library's staff, including 
positions in virtually every phase of che 
library's program, including administration, 
book selection, shipping, and volunteer 
production. 


Tbtal 


= $ 


366,721 


NM 


State - There was an overall increase of 
16 percent in circulation in Vf 1985. This 


LSCA 
Other 


= $ 


3,000 
127,088 




growth wa*^' accomplished without increased 
staffing through increased efficiency^ 
providing an increase in user satisfaction. 
Regional materials were recorded through 
a volunteer program^ Several proposals 
for automating the library were received, 
but funding approval was still pending. A 
menu driven dBase II system was designed 
and implemented, contributing to an increase 
in efficiency. 


Tbtal 


= $ 130.088 


NY 


State - The New York State Library for 
the Jlind and Visually Handicapped (LBVH) 


LSCA 
Other 


= $ 177,480 
= 288,281 




served 21,292 individuals at home and in 


Tbtal 


= $ 465,761 
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NY institutions. Over 561/500 talking and 

(cont.) braille books were circulated/ a 66 percent 
increase over the previous year. Two 
thousand large color posters were ordered 
from the National Library and were 
distributed to public libraries and 
ophthalnologists' offices. An average of 
583 calls per month were recorded on the 
800 nuiriber automatic answering machine. 
A special newsletter was issued to 600 
pub7.ic and private elementary/secondary 
schools f and promotional materials were 
mailed to hospitals in a 12-county 
consortium. For the first time/ special 
computer reports were generated to show 
borrowing patterns/ track circulation of 
specific titles^ produce registration 
information and statistics^ and track out- 
of-stock cassette titles for duplication. 
Closer cooperation with the Telephone 
Pioneers and Qreat ^feadow Correctional 
Facility increased the number of repaired 
machines. 



New York Public Library Regional Library - ISCA = $ 108/000 

As a Regional Library for the Blind and Othe-^ = 693/000 

Physically Handicapped/ the library facilitated/ TDtal = $ 801/000 

strengthened/ and enhanced library services 

to patrons. Patrons were informed of 

services through braille and large type 

newsletters. Volunteers maintained and 

repaired audio equipment/ and training 

sessions were provided to upgrade skills. 

The project provided for the operation of 

the Audio Book Studio in which volunteers 

recorded needed but unavailable titles. 

Ten titles were in production in the Audio 

Book Studio. The project also provided 

training and assistance for patrons in the 

use of reading aids. 

Chautauqu ^attaraugus Library System - The LSCA = $ 12/500 

Radio Reauxng Service provided inforirationai 

and recreational material to the print-- 

Handicapped through the use of subchannel 

FM broadcasts. The service broadcast 50 

hours per week/ 8 programs per day. Ihe 

programming schedule included consumer 

newS/ sportS/ information for the disabled/ 

local newspapers/ current books / shopping 

news (advertisements) / etc. Listeners 

stated that their favOi.ite programs were 

those featuring the daily newspaper/ weekly 

grocery ads, and local history. 
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NY Nioga Library System - Ihis project LSCA = § 4,752 

(cont.) expanded the Rochester Radio Reading 

Service. The library purchased and 

distributed 39 receiver units to eligible 

listeners in the targeted area. Material 

from the Batavia Daily News and the 

local "Pennysaver" were read on the air 

three times per week. VBTk Radio in 

Batavia broadcast this service as a 

public service to its audience. Additional 

promotion was gained through newspaper 

articles. 

Ramapo Catskill Library System - This LSCA = $ 35,550 

project provided daily information to print- 
handicapped persons through radio reading 
service. Coverage was eJ5>anded to the 
Mid-Hudson Library System, after 300 
crystal-controlled radio receivers were 
purchased and distributed. Staff linked 
the operation with National Public 
Radio and Intouch Radio Reading Service 
in New York City, thus allowing 24-hour 
broadcasts . 




NC State - The project provided printing, LSCA = $ 32,321 

supplies, and contractual services for Other = 533,200 

the braille proofreading of volunteer Total = $ 565,521 

produced books. Volunteers produced 18 
titles on tape, 46 in braille, 65 magazine 
issues on tape, and 5 magazines in braille. 
Individuals served increased by 8 percent 
but circulation declined by 2 percent. 

State - Enrichment subgrant. No narrative LSCA = $ 16,570 

was provided. 

ND State - The traditional talking book service, LSCA = $ 90,587 

Lor which the State Library contracted with the Other = 9,000 
South Dakota State Library, had an increase Tbtal = $ 99,587 

in patrons from 1,364 to 1,566. The State 
Library increased the half-time coordinator 
to full-time status during the 1985 
legislative session. This enabled better 
coverage of nursing homes and churches to 
find eligible users. During FY 1985, the 
State Library planned the ej^ansion of 
the Dakota Radio Reading Service into 
the Minot area and assisted in grant 
writing and fund raising for this expansion. 
Currently, the Radio Reading Service can be 
heard within a 75-mile radius of Bismarck. 
The service provided readings of current 
national magazines, newspapers, and 
items of interest, as well as the local 
papers on r. daily basis. 
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OH State - The number of readers served by the LSCA = $ 155,703 

regional libraries rose to 23/501, a 6.8 Other = 734/426 

percent increase. Circulation at the Total = $ 809/129 

Cincinnati Regional Library rose 9.5 percent 
during the year. Due to problems with its 
automated circulation system^ the Cleveland 
Regional experienced a smaller rise in 
circulation. Statewide^ circulation rose 
5.2 percent. During the first half of the 
year* cassette machines and batteries 
remained in short supply / causing delays in 
service. By P^ril all waiting lists were 
eliminated. 



OK State - About 95 percent of the estiraated LSCA = $ 25/179 

blind and handicapped persons in Oklahoira 
used the services of the Library for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped ^ which had 
a circulating collection of 60^000 volumes 
of talking books and 7/500 large print and 
braille volumes. (The Radio Talking Book 
service has a potential audience of 2/500 
in the TUlsa area.) Radio Reading Service 
was e;$)anded to include the Stillwater 
area. With automation of 20 percent of the 
information and data processing activities^ 
book selection staff have become readers' 
advisors with time to develop new patrols 
and pursue referrals. Circulation and 
patron service increased by 10 percent over 
the past year. 



OR State - The program obtained/ maintained/ Other = $ 207/808 

and circulated talkng books / open-reel and 
cassette tape records/ large print bookS/ 
arid braille materials. In FY 1985/ 1/148 new 
users were registered for a total of 7/850. 
Tbtal circulated items were 199/792. One 
hundred fourteen titles were produced. 

State - The Oregon State Library issued a LSCA = $ 240/000 

request for proposal for an online circulation 

systeVpublic access catalog to run jointly 

with an online circulation/inventory control 

system for the Blind and Physically 

Handicapped Services Division. The system 

selected was DRA. A conputer room was 

designed and constructed and hardware and 

software were installed ahead of schedule. 
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OR Ihe dataoase was keyed in and online 

(cent.) operation began on June 23, 1985. Ihe 

iinpact on circulation and turnaround time 
was immediate. Circulation doubled and 
turnaround time for requests was reduced 
from 3 weeks to 2-3 days. Whereas new 
patrons formerly were added only once a week, 
automation enabled them to be processed 
immediately upon registration. 



PA Philadelphia Regional Library - This project LSCA = $ 60/000 

produced a large print catalog. Most of 
the data entry coordination was completed 
by the Pittsburgh Regional Library as well 
as the production of the camera-ready copy 
generated by a laser printer. In addition, 
Pittsburgh worked closely with the software 
consultants in the creation of conputer 
programs for this project. Ihe Philadelphia 
Regional Library consulted with the printers 
and coordinated the final phases of the 
project including the cover design^ the 
introductory material/ and the format of 
the book catalog. Namerous internal and 
external factors delayed production of the 
catalog during each phase. 

Philadelphia Regional Library - The Philadelphia LSCA = § 872^768 

Regional Library had a 9 percent increase 

in circulation and an increase in new 

readers of 8 percent. Major programming 

included "An Introduction to Visual Loss," 

"Services for Pre-School Children," and 

"Legal Rights and Services." Four issues of 

"919 News" were produced ^ resulting in 

substantial contributions and the donation 

of two closed circuit reading machines and 

two Edna lites (powerful reading magnifiers). 

Hiiladelphia Regional Library - Subgrantee LSCA = $ 2,280 

did not submit a full project evaluation. 

Pittsburgh Regional Library - The subgrantee LSCA = $ 25,064 

was in the process of upgrading ccxnputer 
facilities used for the automated circulation 
system at the Regional Libraries for the 
Blind in Pittsburgh and Itiiladelphia. 

Pittsburgh Regional Library - The library LSCA = $ 559,232 

continued tc work with the Hiiladelphia 
Library to ensure an equal level of library 
services tc patrons across Pennsylvania- 
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The library's registered patrons increased 
3.4 percent, cassette book circulation 
increased by 4 percent/ cassette magazine 
circulation increased by 15 percent, and 
large print book circulation increased by 
12 percent. 



State - Public service announcements from 
the National Library Service were sent to 
three jnajor television outlets. Registered 
users drqpped from 1/801 to 984 because of a 
cancellation of inactive users. Circulation 
also decreased fran 55/188 to 54/926. All 
large print books were circulated using the 
Conputerized Library Services/ Inc. (CLSI) 
systam during FY 1985 after the total 
collection was barcoded. Conputer equipment 
was used to generate in-house and NLS 
reports/ .o register patronS/ and to generate 
labels. 



State - The Library for the Blind and LSCA = $ 64/803 

Hiysically Handicapped was allocated 25/000 Other = 186/523 

square feet in the Mt. Vernon Mill Conplex. In Tbt^l = $ 251/326 

FY 1985/ 827 adultS/ 127 juveniles/ 

and 21 institutions were added to those previously 

served by the library. Tbtal registered 

readers increased frOTi 76 to 7/114. Extensive 

weeding of t'ie collection took place. 

Interlibrary loan service from Multistate 

Center-South was regularly used for additional 

copies of books needed. In FY 1985/ the 

library made numerous extra copies of 

cassette books and 1/800 copies of 13 

cassette magazines for circulation/ and continued 

to repair books using high speed duplicating 

equipment. Talking books decreased by 

3/722/ cassette books increased by 12/813/ 

and large print books increased by S68. 

Circulation continued high, with an overall 

annual increase of 8/716. Public libraries 

in the State actively supported this project 

by providing applications and brochures/ 

and displaying posters. Machines and books 

were kept for denonstration purposes and 

emergency loans. A second annual vx>rkshop 

for public library staff was held and 44 

persons from 22 libraries participated. 

Service was provided to 1/334 walk-in 

patrons / but the program remained mainly a 

mail order service. The IN-WATS telephone 

line equifped with a 24-hour answering 

device handled 6/025 calls. 
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LSCA = ? 65,073 
Other = 154,381 
Total = $ 219,454 
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SD State - Grantee did not meet deadline for 

reporting. 



TN State - Ttie Tennessee Regional Library for LSCA = $ 156,620 

the Blind and Hiysically Handicapped Other = 288,507 

continued to provide, free of charge, books Tbtal = $ 445,127 

and magazines recorded on records and 
cassettes and playback equipcnent as well as 
braille and large print books. The new 
quarters at the State Library and Archives 
resulted in a much smoother wrking relationship 
with the State Library administrative personnel. 

State - WPLN Talking Library was a special LSCA = ? 50,000 

broadcast service designed to meet the 

physically handicapped person's need for 

current materials and programming. It used 

a sub-carrier channel of WPLN for broadcasting. 

Ihe service area was Middle Tennessee within 

an approximate radius of 85 miles around Nashville. 

State - This project suffered scxne setbacks LSCA = $ 50,000 

durinq the year because of the change in 
ownership of one of the subcarrier radio 
stations. It continued to operate within 
Shelby County and surrounding areas, but 
the station used to extend the broadcast 
signal into the farther reaches of West 
Tennessee changed ownership and the signal 
was no longer being carried. There were on- 
going attenpts to find another sub-carrier. 



TX state - In FY 1985, the Division for the Blind Other = $ 934,978 

and Hiysicaliy Handicapped developed a 
Research/Reading Center for disabled persons, 
located adjacent to the Reference Department 
of the Texas State Library. The Reading 
Center contained a browsing collection of 
library holdings in all media, as well as 
plai-back equipnent for recorded media. It 
also contained a dictionary and encyclcpedia 
on tape. A Kurzweil Reading Machine was 
available to patrons and was used in 
conjunction with a microccwrputer with voice 
output that could be used to reformat materials, 
translate materials into braille, or make 
audio recordings of materials read aloud by 
the reading machine. A braille printer was 
available in the Research Center as well as 
a priiiter capable of producing large print 
materials. This was a pilot project. Ihe 
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TX Legislature passed a bil] providing funding 

(cont.) for reading machines in libraries, colleges, 
and universities in Texas cities of 
significant population (50,-000)* The 
library produced 198 recordings of titles, 
had an average circulation per active reader 
of 37/ increased patrons by 2,795, and 
increased institutions served by 200. 



UT State - ^e library circulated over 150,000 LSCA = $ 106,637 

books and 65,000 inagazines to 5,000 patrons. Other = 177,540 

Over 100 volunteers recorded 465 textbooks Tbtal = $ 284,177 

in support of students at Vfeber State, Utah 
State, Brighar. Young University, Utah 
Technical College, and the University of 
Utah. The library duplicated over 6,000 
reels and cassettes, added 500 titles to 
the large print collection, and added 30 nev; 
braille textbooks to the collection. Ihe 
library continued to record one local 
magazine on talking book record. On KBYU 
radio, the library broadcast 2 local 
newspapers, 2 statewide newspapers, and 15 
magazines as well as old-time radio and 
shopping ads 9 hours per day. Ihe inter library 
loan network between NLS and the four 
Multistate Centers was maintained throughout 
the entire year. Braille circulation for 
the Multistate Center collection was 
automated in conjunction with the National 
Library Service conputer system. A one- 
time project called "Project Up Grade" 
refurbished older tape duplicators so the 
library could maintain high duplicacici 
standards. Cost for a new duplicator vjould 
have been $9,200. Cost to refurbish Wu^. $3,600. 



State - The Department of Libraiies provided LSCA = $ 17,749 

large print books, records, tapes, *:aiking books. Other = 29,262 

anJ visual aids to blind and physically Tbtal = $ 47,011 

handicapped persons. A small resource collection 

on speech, blindness, deafness, and other 

handicaps was also maintained. In FY 1985, 

the number of patrons was 2,045. a large 

increase brought about by intense public 

relations efforts and personalized service. 

One hundred sixteen deposit demonstration 

collections were placed in libraries, 

nursing homes and senior nutrition centers. 

Circulation ol books, periodicals, tapes, 

and records was 65.984. \folunteers taped 

textbooks for b'ind secondary and college 
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VT Students, and custom tapes were produced by 

(cont.) Recording for the Blind. The special 

services consultant visited 23 Meals-on- 
Wheels sites and attended 54 rneetings to 
promote services. Radio announcements were 
aired regularly on three stations, and 
booths were manned at two fairs. 



VA State - The regional library served 7,534 I£CA = $ 61,000 

active readers and maint::ined 317 active Other = 59,000 

deposit collections. Materials were provided li^tal = $ 120,000 

in recorded disk, cassette, braille, and 
large type formats. Circulation at the 
regional library was 249,566. Of this, 
232,560 went to individuals, 8,999 were from 
deposit collections, and 7,917 were from 
interlibrary loans. Eight public libraries 
served as subregional libraries: A3-exandria, 
Arlington, Fairfax, Hainpton, Newport News, 
Itoanoke, Staunton, and Virginia Beach. 
They provided materials to 3,425 persons 
and maintained deposit collections in 
libraries, schools for the blind and 
physically handicaK)ed, public and private 
schools, hospit'\ls, nursing hctfnes, and 
other locations. Iheir circulation was 
145,927. Over 4,600 large print books and 
other items were added to the collections 
of public libraries. 



WA State - Full implementation and refinement I5CA = $ 49,000 

of the automated circulation and inventory Other = 601,704 

system highlighted FY 1985. More than 8,251 Total = $ 650,704 

individual borrowers were registered during 
this time. Book circulation totaled 355,932, 
compared with 226,050 for the same period 
last year. In addition, 8,329 items of 
equipment were circulated. The Braille and 
Taping Service filled 2,096 requests including 
262 recordings, 66 titles for radio, and 2,650 
brailled pages. The Evergreen Radio Reading 
Service maintained 89 hours of programming to 
1,200 listeners in the Seattle and Spokane areas. 
Planning began to ejqpand this service to 
eastern Washington. More than 250 volunteers 
contributed 25,921 hours during the year. 
Outreach activities included 187 presentations 
to 2,317 individuals. 
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State - Services to the blind and j*iysically LSCA = $ 11,503 

handicapped were provided through the Other = 174,222 

cooperative efforts of the National Library Itotal = $ 185,725 

Service/ the West Virginia Library Coinmission, 

and five subregional libraries. Through 

mail service nost library resources were 

available statewide, Ihe exception was 

"Hears to You/" the radio reading service, 

Ihis program provided current local and 

State news and broadcast on weekdays for 

seven hours. Service was broadcast in the 

Charleston, Huntington, Beckley, and 

Buckhannon areas. Publicity efforts included 

television and radio announcements, 

infor.:national mailings to teachers and 

ophthalmologists, presentations to civic 

and consumer groups, and staffing of 

information booths at community events. 

Volunteers were used to pretape or read 

live broadcasts, and assist in clerical 

work, fund ::aising, and patron surveys. 

Mrs. Arch Moore, the Governor's wife, hosted 

a reception to recognize their efforts. 

Over 3,333 patrons received service from 

the department in FY 1985. Patrons used the 

WATTS line 4,642 times in FY 1985. 



State - Library service was provided to the Other = $ 420,577 

State's blind and physically handicapped 

residents through the operation of the 

regional library located in the Milwaukee 

Public Library. A State contract with 

Milwaukee ensured that the blind and 

physically handicapped had access to this 

specialized collection. 



State - During FY 1985, the State Library LSCA = $ 25,178 

purchased 377 additional large print books. other = 30,200 

Information about this collection was Ibtal = $ 55,378 

distributed in a Large Print Catalog which 

was sent to all qualifying Wyoming citizens. 

Orders were placed using post cards available 

in the catalog. Institutions were also able 

to order small collections. Home teachers 

living in the State certified citizens of all 

ages for assistance. The State purchased 

equipment fci the Visually Handicapped 

Division of the Wyoming Department of 

Education, and the hosve teachers then 

distributed it as needed. In FY 1985, 9 

monoculars and 36 magnifiers were purchased. 

Wyoming contracted with the Utah State 
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WY Library for braille and talking books. 

(cx^nt.) Wyoming citizens called the Utah State 
Library on an IN^7ATTS telephone line to 
order materials. The Wyoming State Library 
paid the costs for these calls. 



GU State - The Nieves M. Flores Memorial Other = $ 18,043 

Library/ the central library of the public 
library system^ was a subregional library 
for the blind and physically handicapped 
of Hawaii. Materials for the blind were 
received regularly. Cassettes and cassette 
players were available to all certified persons. 
Twenty-nine individuals were registered as blind 
or having visual difficulties and 281 materials 
were circulated. The five libraries were 
accessible to the physically handicapped. 



PR State - Library services to the physically LSCA = $ 38,600 

handicaf^d were offered islandwide frcan Other = 29,200 

the Puerto Rico Regional Library for the Tbtal = $ 67,800 

Blind and Hiyslcally Handicapped. Service 

was improved by providing access to free 

materials received from the National Library 

Service. The Spanish collection was 

increased by the recording of 2 books from 

Puerto Rican culture and the purchase of 93 

volumes of Spanish American bookSf 55 

cassettes, and 18 records. Library personnel 

offered 609 orientations to individuals, 

government agencies, special education 

teachers and students, social workers, 

universities, public administration officers, 

and the general public. One hundred 

twenty-eight new patrons were added to 

receive library service. Four hundred 

fifty-six visits were received at the regional 

library from residents of the island. Library 

attendance was 9,135, and circulation 

was 5,782. Five new depository collections 

were established in Puerto Nueve (Rio Piedras) , 

ArecibOf Capey (Rio Piedras), Guanica, and 

Vega Alta. Service was prc»TDted through 

weekly radio prograiis during National 

Library Week. Over 200 radio programs 

with information for and about physically 

handicapped people were broadcast. 
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STATE 



LIBRARY AND PPjOJBCT DESCRIPTION 



FJNDING 



VI 



State - The regional library on St. Croix 
secured LSCA funds to purchase compact 
mechanical shelving. Because of the late 
arrival of the shelving,- the unit ordered 
with FY 1984 funds was installed in FY 1985. 
Itie cost of additional movable shelving was 
more than anticipated; therefore, funding 
will be supplemented with FY 1986 money. 
Wooden shelving was installed at the St. 
Thomas Regional Library, allowing that 
facility to accanmodate a larger collection 
than had been housed there previously. Some 
large print and professional books were added 
at the headquarters in St. Croix and the 
branch library in St. Thomas. 



LSCA = 
Other = 



7,775 
55,348 



Total = $ 63,123 
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SERVICE" TO THE HANDICAPPED FOR FY 1985 
SUMMARY OF PROJECTS FUNDED UWER THE LSCA PROGRAM 



STATE LIBRARY AND PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



AL Mobile Public Library - The goal of this project 

was to improve library services to deaf and 
hearing impaired patrons and those who work with 
the, I. Materials, including aids for teaching 
signing and signed and captioned audiovisual 
materials, were put ..based. Other materials, 
relating to livin: vih deaf family fnearbers and 
employment of t' ^aaf , were also included. 
Sto ; will uoe some of the grant funds to 
visit sites for services to the deaf in FY 1986. 



AZ Phoenix l lie Library - Community support and use 

of the S^^ecial Needs Center made the addition of a 
full-time library assistant inperative. With this 
increase in staff, the c^^ter was able to train more 
library patrons tc use the Computer Workplace and to 
increase reference and information assists 100 percent 
over the previous year. Because of the success of the 
center's program and a need for more staff to keep it 
functioning, the Phoenix City Council voted to assume 
funding of the position of library assistant. Thus, 
a previously grant-funded position is now funded by 
the city (as of September 1985) . Three national 
conferences were attended by the center's supervisor: 
"Abilities Expo" in Los Angeles; "Association for 
the Education and Rehabilitation of the Blind and 
Visually Impaired - Regional Convention" in San Diego; 
and "Arizona Deaf Networking Conference" in Tucson. A 
Macintosh computer unit produ;-:ed large materials and 
transferred information to and fron the ^£le He coni^juters 
in the conputer nnit via modems. A statewide workshop 
was held in the J:.j^ring on "Serving Special Populat^c s 
in Your Library*" The new videocassettes on sign language, 
handicapped awareness, and parenting the special needs 
child were used by deaf patrons, students, parents, and 
agencies. Current telecaptioned videocassettes have 
been purchased and now cxrculate. Five telecaptioned 
decoders and five videocassette recoder units were 
received and made available to deaf patrons. 
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FUNDING 

LSCA = $ 5,000 

Other = 1,093 

Tbtal = $ 6,093 



LSCA = $ 31,]17 



STATE 



LIBRARY AND PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



ERIC 



IL Chicago Public Library - During the last LSCA = $ 61,199 

half of April research was done on equip- 
ment, irafceriaiS/ and programs for the 
hearing impaired, Clubt., organizations, 
and gatherings of hearing inpaired persons 
were visited/attended by the coordinator. 
Fifteen individuals from the hearing impaired 
ccwranunity agreed to serve on an advisory 
committee for the Deaf Services Project, 
Three infrared professional sound systems 
inclixJing headsets, batteries, and foam ear 
cushions^ telecOTunuiiication devices for 
the deaff and ten telecaption decoders were 
purchased. Orders were placed for 1,407 
books, 1,382 panphlets, 52 captioned films, 
59 captioned videocassettes, and 252 realia 
items, A x)nsultant was contracted, and program 
planning was initiated, A major strength of 
the Deaf Services Project was its advisory 
COTimittee, The advisory coranittee stated its 
preference for use of the term "hard of hearing" 
*'ather than "hearing impaired," 

Warren-Newport Public Library - This project was I^CA = $ 8,020 

designed to purchase appropriate toys for children 

whose ages range from birth to five years old 

but whose developmental levels range from birth 

to three years old, make them available at the 

library, and provide guidance to parents on their 

use, staff worked with the Pa;:ent Infant Center 

to identify toys appropriate for these children. 

Additional criteria were established before toys 

were included in the collection. By ordering 

through a toy jobber, the library was able to 

purchase 3 each of 180 toys rather than the 

projected 2, Publication of ttxe collection 

included the distribution of 5,000 bookmarks 

to 500 families on the Parent Infant Center mailing 

list, to library patrons, to other libraries, and 

to special groups. An in-se-vice session was held 

for library staff at which Parent Infant Center 

staff members described how the toys would be 

prescribed at the center, A parent infant educator 

who worked with the library staff in describing the 

toys for the cata. og was hired to conduct three 

educational programs in tne community. Project toys 

were made availab.Ta to library patrons in June, At 

the Parent Infant Center, educators selected a toy 

for a child and called the library to see if it was 

available, A "toy prescription" was written for 

the parent describing use of t;«e toy with the child. 

Cooperation between the library and the Parent Infant 
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LIBRARY AND PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



IL Center contributed to the success of the 

(cont.) project. Both library and Parent Infant 

Center staff were invited to serve on a regional 
ad-hoc conimittee of the Illinois State Board 
of Education coir<^rning the Handicapped Early 
Childhood State Plan. 



Rockford Public Library - In order to enhance LSCA = $ 6.546 

library service to the deaf and hearing impaired ^ 

three portable teleconmunication devices for 

the deaf (TDDs) were purchased for circulation 

and circulated on a 30-day basis. Ihe project 

also included the training of library staff: in 

sign language. IWo staff members completed the 

course and have a sign vocabulary of 250 words. 

The library purchased two sets of the videocassette 

version of The Joy of Signing and a videocassette 

player with monitor. The library planned to continue 

outreach efforts by having a staff member attend 

the Deaf Awareness monthly meeting at the Blind 

Center and to develop a liaison with the school 

district's Hearing Impaired office to promote 

the use of the three circulating TDDs. 

Shawnee Library System - Thirty-three TDDs were I^CA = $ 9^752 

purchased and 27 have been placed in 26 libraries. 

TWenty-four newspapers covered the placement of the 

TDDs. Four sets of bookmarks produced by Shawnee 

library staff were distributed to libraries and 

used as handouts at fairs^ displays^ and presen- 

tacions. TDD presentations were made at meetings 

of Southern Illinois Patient Education Advisory 

Council^ the Franklin-Williamson County Interagency 

Councils and the Inter-Agency Action Council. A 

telephone directory of State^ Federal^ business^ 

and private nui^bers in the Shawnee area and "800" 

numbers with voice access was compiled. 



lA Northwest Regional Library System - This grant LSCA = $ 7/366 

was made to increase the availability of library 
service to the hearing inpaired. No detailed report 
was submitted. 



MI Lansing I lie Library - This grant addressed ISCA = $ 4/760 

the issue. :>£ literacy and the hearing impaired. 
While the ^ oject primarily addressed improving 
children's reading skills^ it also purchased 
43 captioned videccassettes to meet the needs 
of the hearing impaired, ^ior to this time, 
the library was not serving this portion of 
its handicapped patrons. 
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STMl LIBRARY AITO PROJECT DESTRTPTTnio 



NJ 



FUNDING 



New Jersey State Library - a coordinator of LXA - S ^ ^fift 

library services to the deaf was hireH and ~ 
visited half of the 24 libraries in the State 
which have TDDs. The coordinator addressed the 

fX.^lv^^'^^l''^'^'' °^ '^^^sey Association 

tor the Deaf, a workshop of Parents for Deaf 
Awareness, and other groups. The focus of this 
pnase of the project was enoouraging the deaf 
community to make greater use of libraries! 



Clmton-Essex-Franklin Library System - This rsrj, - <? o -7nn 

project was designed to assist disabled children " ^ 

JSrouaf fh^f"'^'"^ f adjusting to their conditions 
Se? eS t?^^f print and non-print resources. 
CJ^er 60 titles were purchased for disabled 
children aoout disabled children. Ibys and ganies 

S?f^w?^T?^'''^•^''"' ^^^^^^ the child^^to 
^Z lfl disabilities. Selection was 

made after consultation vith the John W. Harrold 
^ucational Center, He.:. Start, Clinton Co^^f' 
Mental Health Association, Clinton County 
Association for Retarded a.ildren, and the 
physical therapy unit of Champlain Valley 
Phy£.-ician's Hospital, items in the coll-^tion 

Sinri ''"^^^^ I»rtraying disabilities, 

textured puzzles, puppets, and communication 
toys. A catalog of toys with pictures was 
prepared and distributed. 

goal of this project was to increase access ^ 

♦•o information for tne deaf by providing 

communication capabilities. Four TDDs were 

for^^?* A connnittee called TDD Contact was 

rormea tc ouild an awareness of TDDs and to 

secure funding so that those households in 

Clincon County that had at least one deaf 

-amily member might each possess a TDD. 

Mid-York Library System - In a-, effort to r^r^ c , 

provide library service to the deaf 2 LSC. = $ 3,690 

.^^f^'^K^^ decoders were purchased for 
use with the 66 closed caption video- 
cassettes that were acquired. Mid-York's 

SsS?L°°^^S'v^ ^^'^^^^ ^"^^"^^ 58 captioned 

qP^f! Sk* ^'^^^^^ ^^''^^ "ith the New York 

fl^?^^ *^he Children's 

™^ ^^^""9 Department to 

promote services. 

Onondaga County Public Library - This oroiect rc^A ^ . 

assisted parents of handicapped cSldrK^o =^ ''^^^ 

learn more about specific disabilities, and 
agencies and organizations set up to serve them. 
Materials wore ordered, ^jid several bibliogrSes 
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STATE LIBRARY AND PROJFCT DESCRIPTION FUNDING 

PA Osterhout Free Library - This was a local project LSCA = $ 8,183 

to develop the library's collection and library 
programming for mentally and physically handicapped 
children and their parents. Materials were 
purchased which were designed for and about mentally 
and physically handicapped children and for 
specific types of adult users (parents, agency repre- 
sentatives, and teachers) . Three objectives of this 
project included programs for parents, programs for 
mentally and physically handicaf^^^ children, and 
programs for children without apparent handicaps. 
Parent programs include:^ the following: "Parent 
Information Night"; "What's for Dinner? Good Foods 
for Your Exceptional Qiild"; "Music: Its Magic 
for Your Child"; "Trust, Guardianships and Wills"; 
"Discipline and the Child With Special Needs"; "Testing: 
How the Results Are Evaluated, What TVasting Means to You 
and Your Child"; "Camping"; and "Adaptive Aquatics for 
the E^ysically Handicaped." For children without 
apparent disabilities, programs to heighten awareness 
included "The Same Inside, "Everyone Is Different; 
That's What Makes You So Special," and "The Kids on 
the Block." Seven programs were conducted for children 
with mental and physical handicaps. These included 
storytimes, craft sessions, and films. In adding 
materials to the collection, special emphasis was 
pub on purchasing panphlets and newsletters for the 
parent-teacher vertical file. As a result of a 
letter and questionnaire to area agencies asking 
for descriptions of their services, a 40-pagt 
booklet, "Who Ceui Help: A Ojide for the Disabled 
and Iheir Families," was prepared. 

TN Tennessee State Library - "Library Service LSCA = $100,000 

to the Deaf" was expanded to statewide 
coverage based on a pilot project serving 
citizens of Davi. on County in FY 1980 and 
FY 1981. The project was expanded to enable 
the service to purchase equipment making 
statewide telephone service available for 
news, referral service, anu programming. 
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PART I: SERVICES TO THE INSTITUTIONALIZED FOR FY 1985 



SIM4ARY OF PROJECTS FUNDED UNDER THE LSCA PROGRAM 



LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 

Birmingham - Jefferson County Public 
Library {5-I-E-l) provided service to 
the residents of West Jefferson 
Correctional Institution. 

Escambia County Cooperative Library System 
(5-I-E-2) provideo materials to Holman and 
Fountain Prisons. 

Horseshoe Bend Regional Library (5-I-E-l) 
provided service to 2,415 inmates of Draper, 
Staton, TUtwiler, and Frank Lee Correctional 
Facilities. 

^tobile Public Library (5-I-E-4) provided 
service to 660 patients at Searcy Hospital. 
Materials were selecced in support of special 
programs and included video, and records and 
equipment for a listening station. 

Northwest Regional Library (5-I-E-5) provided 
a paperback service through a bookmobile to 
187 inmates in the fiamilton Prison Cairp. 

Tuscaloosa Public Library (5-I-E-6) provided 
service to 950 patients of Bryce Hospital by 
extending service to the closed wr.rds and 
others unable to use the patient library. 
It also provided bibliographic instruction 
to students in the academic school program. 

Houston-Love Manorial Library (1-I--A-2) provided 
service to inmates in the Dothan City and Houston 
County jails through paperback collections and 
high/low reading materials. 

Mildred B. Harrison Regional Library (l-I-A-3) 
provided library service to the inmates of the 
:.^helby County Correctional System. 



FUNDING 

LSCA = $10,000 



LSCA = $ 2,500 



other = 


1,425 


Total = 


$ 3,925 


LSCA = 


$ 1,500 


LSCA = 


$12,500 


Other = 


20,000 



Total = $32,700 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 2,000 
99 



Total = $ 2,099 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 1,000 
21,313 



Total 


= $22,313 


LSCA 


= $ 4,000 


Other 


613 



Total 


- $ 


4,613 


LSCA 


= $ 


2,500 


ether 




2,000 



Total = $ 4,500 
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STATE LIBRARY (PRCXJBCT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



AK Alaska State Library (5)/ nine libraries LSCA = $ 55/865 

(Anchorage, Bethel, Fairbanks, Juneau, 
Kenai, Ketchikan, Nome, Palmer, and Sitka) 
provided service to 2,686 residents of 18 
correctional facilities, 5 pioneer homes, 
and 1 mental facility. Service included 
interlibrary loans, AV materials, and 
reference. 



AZ Arizona Department of Corrections, Catalina 

Mountain School (84-I-B-2a) provided service 
to 165 inmates through high/low materials, 
AV materials, and other materials, 

Arizona Department of Economi':: Security (84-1 "B-2b) 
provided funds for library service at the 
Arizona Training Program at Coolidge. 

Arizona State School for the Deaf and Blind 
(84-I-B-2C) used LSCA funds to purchase a 
Kurzweil Reader Vbice (KRV) , the Versabrailler 
System, an Pipple carputer, and a Microline 
printer. Staff and students have been trained 
on these systems and their use has been 
integrated into the curriculum. Ttie KRV has 
increased the use of the Kurzweil by 62 percent. 
Ihe library service was provided to 37 students. 

Arizona Department of Correccionr*, Santa Rita 
(85-I-E2-1) provided services t;- 410 inmates. 



AR* Arkansas State Library {4f) provided services 
to 53,000 institutional residents in 6 
residential schools and 4 correctional 
facilities. Services included collection 
uevelopnent, consultant visits^ interlibrary 
loans, and reference assistance. 



LSCA = $ 2,518 



LSCA = $ 6,000 



LSCA = $ 11,825 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 7,800 
295,855 



Total = $303,655 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 32,015 
61,985 



Total = $ 94,000 



TUlare County Free Library (1-1.73) established LSCA - $ 45,193 

a library at the Robert K. Meyers Boys' Ranch, 
a county correctional facility with a population 
of 110. 



California Youth Authority (1-5.12) vsorked with LSCA = $ 96,506 

the institutions and camps on a prerelease 

program that provided materials on employment and 

survival techniques. It enphasized using the local 

library as a resource after release. "Get a Job: 

Use Your Library" (a videotape) was produced and 

used w?th 5,752 inmates. A neiv section on library 

standards has been incorporated in the Institutions 

and Camps Manual. 
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STATE LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



CA Atascadero State Hospital (1-5.94) conducted LSCA = $ 11,877 

(cent.) a workshop for state hospital librarians. 

The agenda included networking and cooperative 

efforts, automation and telecommunications, 

and sensitivity to human needs. The workshop 

reached a group of 50 librarians and 

administrators. 

San Mateo County Public Library (1-12.63) served LSCA = $ 39,941 

200 inmates in the San Mateo Correctional 

Institution through a literacy program that covered 

reading, survival English as a second language, GED 

work, and creative writing, ihe program used 

inmate teachers. 



CO Colorado State Library (2) served 7,113 institu- LSCA = $ 72,000 

tionalized people through the following projects: Other = 151,429 

Tbtal = $ 223,429 

1) Lathrop Park Youth Cairp (84-1-38) undertook 

a project on Colorado heritage and lifeskills, 
which included materials and programming on 
career and job opportunities, lifeskills for 
soc al relations, and the cultural heritages 
and ethnic origins found in Colorado. 

2) Golden Gate Youth Camp (84-1-39) funds 

were used to purchase books, filmstrips, slide 
sets, etc. to support the educational program 
and included topics on '^ccupational/career 
and ccping and survival materials. 

3) Wheat Ridge Regional Center (84-1-32) increased 
the inventory of the Media Center and included 
audio- and videocassette materials, and 
various age-appropriate materials for the 
profoundly and severely mentally retarded 
population. 

4) Colorado Division of Youth Services (84-1-37) 
upgraded the nonfiction collection and 

AV materials, and purchased furniture and 
equipment for Lookout Mountain School and 
Mount View School. Mount View also undertook 
a weekly showing of films of literacy classics, 
because 75 percent of the residents read at a low 
level. Special programs included the followiig: 
a visit by a fashion photographer and assistants 
(a model a Hairstylist, and a makeup artist), 
art therapy, ballet, miming, jazz, theater, and 
museum visits. 
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STATE 



LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



CO 5) Fremont Correctional Facility (84-1-35) 

(cont.) purchased an ^ple He for library duties, 

and materials to enlarge the ethnic, local 

history, and reference collection • 

6) Centennial Correctional Facility (84-1-36) 
purchased an Apole He for library duty. 
Materials purchased included reference 
materials, ish language materials, 
nonfiction, c..^ games. 

7) Child and Adolescent Treatment Center 
(84-1-30) purchased materials to support the 
therapy groups dealing with sexual abuse and 
general sexuality. AV equipment and materials 
were also purchased. 

8) Grand Junction Regional Center (84-1-31) 
purchased games, toys, and AV materials 
to support the therapy program of the 
institution. 

9) Cannon City and Shadow Mountain Correctional 
Facilities (84-1-34) provided special programs 
on the following topics: appreciation of music 
and non-music recordings, art therapy, story- 
telling, and ethnic heritages, ^e libraries 
Durchased AV equipment, ethnic heritage materials, 
and Spr ush language books and recordings to reach 
the 50v> inmates. A random survey was done to 
ascertain inmates' interests. 

10) Buena Vista Correctional Facility (84-1-33) 

purchased materials and provided programming of 
high interest to black and Hispanic inmates. 
Materials and programming on real estate, small 
business* art, and poetry were provided, high/low 
reading material was purchased to attract those 
with literacy problems. 



CT Connecticut State Library (4.1) provided 

consultant service to the State institutions as 
well as workshops for the librarians and appraisa]s, 

Connecticut State Library (4.2) awarded grants to 
tkie following institutions to improve library 
service and to promot:: continuing funding from 
the institution's budget: 

I) Literacy grants went to the following: 

Hospitals - Altobello, Blue Hills, Fairfield, 
Itorwich, Cedarcrest, and Connecticut Valley; 
Community Cbrrectional Centers - Bridgeport, 
Hartford, Litchfield, Montville, and New Haven; 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 23,153 
19,274 



Total = $ 42,427 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 35,000 
117,050 



Total = $152,050 
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STATE LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



CT Greater Bridgeport Children's Services Centers; 

(cont.) Correctional Institutions - Enfield and Somers; 

High Meadows; whiting Forensic Institution; and 
Regional Centers - New Haven and Waterbury^ 

2) Grants for projects that were nostly AV 

went to the following: American School for the 
Deaf (also computer software and printed mater ialS/ 
etc.); Fairfield Hills Hospital; Enfield Community 
Correctional Center; Aitobello Hospital; and 
Waterbujy Regional Center. 

3) Tby collection development grants went to Hartford 
Regional Center and Newington Children's Hospital. 

4) General collection development grants went to 
Cedarcrest Hospital/ New Haven Regional 
Center^ High Meadows, Blue Hi.lls, Cheshire 
Cbmmuntiy Correctional Center, Norwich Hospital, 
Somers Correctional Institution, and Cheshire 
Youth Institute. 

5) Other grants went to Bridgeport Community 
Cbrrectional Center (physical fitness), Niantic 
Cbrrectional Institution (arts and crafts), and 
Brooklyn Community Correctional Center (Spanish 
language materials) . 



DE 


Delaware Division of Libraries (1-4) had problems 
funding librarian positions in each institution. 


LSCA 
Other 




$ 13,896 
101,161 




(A committee is revising plans for this program.) 


Ibtal 




$115,057 


DC* 


District of Columbia Public Library (2). Report 
was not available when this report was conpiled. 


LSCA 




$ 14,892 


FL 


State Library of Florida (4-A, 15-A) provided 
consultant services to develop a collection of 
Spanish language materials. 


LSCA 




$ 12,000 




Florida Department of Corrections (4-A) services 
included purchasing materials on survival skills, 


LSCA 
Other 




$117,000 
201,344 




ethnic and cultural information, life-long 
learning, career information, and fiction for 20,021 
inmates. 


Ibtal 




$318,344 




Florida Mental Health Programs Office (4-B) used 
grant funds to start a new library; purchase AV 


LSCA 
Other 




$ 34,000 
66,378 




materials and equipment for listening stations and 
other programs such as those for the geriatic wards. 


Ibtal 




$100,378 
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STATE 



LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



FL the criminally mentally ill, and those in remote 

(cent.) wards; initiate an outreach program; provide 

bibliotherapy; and support the drug and alcohol 
abuse program that reached 2,868 residents. 

Florida Developmental Services Program Office 
(4-C) funded outreach programs for 678 unable 
to come to the library. 

Eckerd touth Develojxnent Center (4-D) pro^'ided 
materials on career skills and recreational 
film programs to 650 residents. 

Florida Mental Health Institute Learning Resources 
Center (4-E) provided materials on re-entering 
the work force to 1,022 residents; and (4-B, 15-B) 
provided materials on learning daily living skills, 
and discovering the world. 

Eckerd Youth Development Center (4-C, 15-C) bought 
materials to provide information on career 
decisions. TV?o career fairs were held and job 
seeking and interviewing were studied in this grant 
that reached 220 residents. 

Collier County Public Library (Ib-F) served three 
jails by use of an outreach librarian and a collec- 
tion increase including Spanish language materials 
and AV materials. Circulation increased signifi- 
cantly . 



LSCA 




$ 


17,000 


Other 


— 




22,000 


Ibtal 




$ 


39,000 


LSCA 




$ 


6,000 


Other 






6,000 


Tbtal 




$ 


12,000 


LSCA 




$ 


5,000 


Other 






5,070 


Total 




? 


10,070 


LSCA 




? 


5,000 



LPCA = $ 4,000 



Tbe following libraries served three jails. (No 
narratives were available when this report was 
conpiled. 



(A 



Jackson County Public Library (Ib-G) served 
700 inmates. 

Lee County Library System (Ib-H) served 630 
inmat3S« 

Manatee County Public Library System (Ib-I) 
served 200 inmates. 

VDlusia County Public Library (Ib-J) served 
1,000 inmates. 



Georgia Division of Public Library Services (3) 
served 16,732 residents through grants to the 
Department of Corrections. 



LSCA 




$ 


10,000 


Other 






5,000 


Tbtal 




$ 


15,000 


LSCA 




$ 


25,000 


Other 






25,000 


Tbtal 




$ 


50,000 


LSCA 




$ 


10,000 


Other 






3,500 


Tbtal 




$ 


13,500 


LSCA 




^• 


20,000 


Other 






10,000 


Tbtal 




$ 30,000 


LSCA 




$ 


56,071 


Other 






21,929 



Tbtal = $ 78,000 
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STATE LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



GA The Department of Corrections librarian has 

(cont.) written standards of service. Collections 
were increased by westerns/ science fiction^ 
mystery, self-help books, and story tapes. 
Also purchased were high/low books (due to low 
reading levels of inmates) and alcohol and 
drug abuse videotapes. Service was also 
rendered to prisons and jails by regional and 
county public libraries. The Division of Public 
Library Services circulated books by mailr 

Kinchafoonee Regional Library (?) responded 
to the fact that 50 percent of the inmates 
in the Calhoun County Correctional Institution 
were reading below the fourth grade level by 
initiating a literacy program that included 
math concepts. 



LSCA = $ 1,615 



HI 



Hawaii Office of Library Services (84-1) provided 
library service to 2,239 residents from 16 
institutions. Special programs included the 
following: folk dancing, music, films, discussion 
groups (including one on the news), AV materials, 
origami, and bibliotherapy. 



LSCA = $ 1^,000 
Other = 237,000 
Tbtal = $252,000 



ID Idaho State Library (4) funded librarian positions 

in four institutions (State School for Deaf 6^ Blind, 
State Department of Corrections, state Youth Ser- 
vices Center, and State Hospital South). Funds 
also went to pay for library materials. 



LSCA 
Other 



$ -0- 
94,141 



Tbtal = $ 94,141 



IL Illinois State Library (?}. Narrative was not 

available when this report was compiled. 



LSCA = -0- 

Other=$l,530,67 3 

Tbtal=$l,530,67? 



IN Indiana Library ^ Historical Board Department (85- 

13) served about 15,000 residents through its 
consultant services, meetings and workshops, and 
grants for books and equipment. (In addition to 
this project, the Clinton County Demonstration 
(35-27) included jail service via a van.) 



LSCA = $ 71,088 
Other = 303,583 
Tbtal = $374,671 



lA State Library of Iowa (?) served 5,360 residents 

in 12 institutions through special grants, work- 
shops, and consultant service; and a committee 
started work on standards that will include 
institutional libraries. 



LSCA = 
Other = 



$ 57,279 
383,825 



Total - $441,102 
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KS Kansas State Library (?). Narrative was not LSCA = $ 39,509 

available when this report was compiled. Other = 1/429 

Total = $ 40,938 



KY Kentucky Department of Libraries and Archives LSCA = $ 39,500 

(6a) funded projects in the following institutions Other = 29,390 
for materials, salaries/ and equipment: Bell County Total = $ 66,740 
Forestry Camp; Blackburn Correctional Coirplex; 
Frankfort Career Development Center; Western 
Kentucky Center (population 670); Kentucky 
Correctional Institution for Women (pop. 160 
through service from the DuersonHDldham County 
Public Library) ; Kentucky State Penitentiary 
(pop. 850); Kentucky SUte Reformatory (pop. 1500); 
Luther Lackett Correctional COTtplex (pop. 700); 
Northpoint Training Center (pop. 700 through 
service by the Danville P'*:>lic Library); Roederer 
Farm Center (pop. 250 through service from the 
Duerson-Oldham Public Library) ; Lake Cumberland 
Boy's Camp (pop. 60); Lincoln Village Treatment 
Center (pop. 45) ; Morehead Treatment Center (pop. 
40); Owensboro Treatment Center (pop. 40); Central 
State Hospital (pop. 275); Eastern State Hospital 
(pop. 250); Western State Hospital (pop. 350); 
Kentucky School for the Blind (pop. 125) ; Kentucky 
School for the Deaf (pop. 400) ; and Oakwood State 
Hospital (pop. 420) . 



LA Louisiana State Library (I-G/4) conducted two LSCA = $ 50,044 

piiot projects: 1) tne ^ibodaux State School Other = 113,051 

bought books, AV materials, toys, and Total = $163,095 

periodicals; and equipmen to start a library; 
and 2) the Washington Correctional Institute 
increased AV materials and other materials in the 
area of literacy. The State also provided consult- 
^t services and interlibrary loans to the 
-titutions; published a newsletter and 
booklists; and conducted a workshop. Populations 
served totaled 16,042 in 25 institutions. 



ME Maine State Library (IH3) program included funding LSCA = $ 58,531 

for one consultant and eight inscitutional Other = 139,100 

librarians, interlibrary loans, supplementary Total = $197,631 
reference^ and a newsletter. Service was to four 
correctional institutions, three mental health 
institutions/ and one residential school for the 
deaf (total population 2,055). 
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MD Maryland State Department of Education (1-C) 

served 12^993 residents of 15 institutions who 
received improved library services. TViO projects 
were noted as follows: Health Dial (through the 
Office of Correctional Education) enabled inmates 
without reading skills to receive health information 
through the Tel-Med system; and the Department of 
Health and Mental Hygiene placed an emphasis on 
training and long-range planning^ and funded two job 
and career projects. One project was aimed at 
introducing long-term mental patients to changes in 
society^ and the other project brought rehabili- 
tation-related health information to patients. 



LSCA = $109; 864 
Other = 200,500 
Ibtal = $33 0,364 



MA Cedar Junction Correctional Institution, Walpole 

(5.12) provided new materials and service to 
those unable to go to the library, ari included 
a reader survey. 

Rutland Heights Hospital (*^.21) purchased books, 
AV materials, and equipment (inclining a computer 
and software) , and presented programs on health 
education and computer orientation. 

Salem Public Library (3.1) developed an existing 
collection in the Essex County Jail with high/low 
books, and Spanish materials. 

Shirley Correctional Inrtitution (5.11) developed 
a career and information resource center. 

Massachusetts Board of Library Commissioners 
(5.1) brought library service to 18,324 residents. 
Programs included service from the Worchester Public 
Library; inter library loans; a survey of library 
patrons and library use; adoption of standardized 
forms; automation of circulation and cataloging; 
and meeting of the institutional librarians and 
networking. 



LSCA = $ 4,800 



I£CA = $ 4,990 



LSCA = $ 11,830 

LSCA = $ 4,800 
Other = $309,286 



MI Library of Michigan (4/1985) continued efforts to 

improve delivery of information services to the 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 75,266 
17,844 





20,000 residents of 65 State institutions through 
a paperback exchange and consultant services. 


Tbtal 


= $ 93,110 


MN* 


Minnesota Departments of Welfare and Corrections 
(?) . Report was not available when this report 


LSCA 
Other 


= $ 39,509 
= 647,504 




was compiled. 


Ibtal 


= $687,013 



MS* Mississippi Library Commission (?) . Report was not 
available when this report was canpiled. 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 37,608 
66,794 



Ibtal = $113,902 
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MO Missouri State Library (7) used Federal funds for 

grants for library materials, and the institutions 
supplied the library facility and staff. Materials 
included books, AV materials, toys, and games for 
13,000 residents. 



LSCA = $ 46,410 
Other = 328,887 



MT Montana State Library (l.B 3) served the following 

institutions directly: Warm Springs State Hospital, 
Boulder River School and Hospital, Galen State 
Hospital, Montana State Prison, Mountain View 
School, and Pine Hills School. The State Library 
provided reference service, inter library loans, and 
funds to purchase items such as paperbacks, 
reference materials, music, toys and games, period- 
icals, recreational reading, and career materials. 
The following institutions were provided library 
services through contracts with local public 
libraries: Swan River Forest Camp and Montana 
Veterans' Home were served by Flathead County Library; 
the School for the Deaf and Blind was served by the 
Great Falls Public Library; Eastmont Human Services 
Center was served by Glendive Public Library; and 
the Center for the Aged was served by the Lewistown 
City Library, total population served was estimated 
at 3,500. 



Total = 


$375,297 


LSCA = 


$ 49,425 


Other = 


40,360 


Tbtal = 


$ 89,785 



NE Nebraska Library Commission (85.5). Report was not 

available when this report was conpiled. 



NV Nevada Mental Health Institute (1-85-9) worked 

on collection development under the direction of 
a full-time professional librarian. Population 
served was estimated at 500. 

Nevada Girl's Training Center (1-85-8) served an 
estimated 100 residents in a remote facility. It 
did not have a librarian, but received consultant 
services from the State Library and bookmobile 
service fiom the Lincoln County Library. F\inds 
were used for collection development. 

Nevada Department of Prisons (1-85-7) reinstated 
three librarian positions so that the libraries 
will be eligible for funding in FY 1986. 

Nevada Youth Training Center (I-85-:j^ has built 
a strong institutional library prog* am under the 
guidance of a professional liorarian, cjpport from 
the administration of the instit^ition, and help 
from the Elko Public Library. "Ml of these 



LSCA = 


$ 28,513 


Other = 


303,142 


Ibtal = 


$332,142 


LSCA = 


$ 3,944 


Other = 


35,541 


Ibtal = 


$ 39,485 


LSCA = 


$ 1,422 


Other = 


11,653 


Total = 


$ 13,075 


ISCA 


-0- 


LSCA 


= $ 2,836 


Otner 


= 38,897 


total 


= $ 41,733 
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NV elements have made this library a standard against 

(cx)ntO which the other institutional libraries can be 
measured," Ihe program served an estimated 300 
residents, Ihe project included computer literacy , 
AV materials and equipment, and other library 
materials. 



LSCA 


= $ 27,000 


Other 


= 104,051 


Tbtal 


= $131,051 


LSCA 


= $ 68,137 


Other 


= [300,000] 



NH New Hampshire State Library (I-ll) funC-^ purchase 

of books^ AV materials, equipment, and supplies in 
five institutions. Each library had a full or part- 
time librarian and these libraries served an 
aH>roximate population of 1,690, 

NJ New Jersey Department of Corrections {5a) served 

25,000 inmates in a program that relied on para- 
professional and professional librarians. Grant 
funds were used to purchase materials and pay 
salaries. 

New Jersey Department of Human Services (5b) bought 
specialized materials and equipment. 

Ocean County Library (2) served a daily population 
of 100 at the county jail by building a reference 
collection, providing books on request, and rroviding 
visits by an outreach librarian. 



NM New Mexico State Library (5) served approximately 

4^200 residents from 14 institutions through grants 
for collection development which included AV materials, Tbtal = $ 77,358 
Long-range plans were developed in 14 out of 15 
institutions, The State Library provided training, 
consultant services, and on-site visits, A special 
grant to the Western New Mexico Correctional 
Facility funded the opening of a library in the new 
women's facility. 



Tbtal 


= [368,137] 


LSCA 


= $ 24,451 


LSCA 


= $ 45,059 


LSCA 


= $ 38,000 


Other 


= 39,358 



NY New York State Library (2(4)) provided 

consultant services through visits, 
workshop planning, and technica. 
assistance. 



LSCA = $ 40,270 



York State Library (2A(4)). The 
following grants for service were made in 
FY 1985: 



LSCA = $ 23,395 



1) Office of Mental Retardation and 
Development Disabilities (85-2003) 
funded a project at the Letchworth 
Village Developmental Center to 
develop an active stimulation and 
electromechanical oevices lending library. 



LSCA = [$6,954] 
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NY 2) New York State Division for Youth (85-2004) LSCA = [$3,698] 

(cent,) provided services to 98 youths through the 

books, and periodicals; training on an Apple 

He conputer; and the establishment of 

procedures. Cooperation among similar 

institutions was being explored* 
3) New York State Office of Mental Health (85- LSCA = [$12,743] 

2005) held workshops on networking plans 

for institutional librarians, produced 

information on the library as a part of the 

treatment of patients, and worked on plans for 

needs assessment and standards. 



New York State library {2B{4)) relied on funds Other = $2,211,474 

from the budgets of State supported institutions 
for the funding of basic library programs* 



NC North Carolina Department of Cultural Resources (5) LSCA = $ 31,245 

provided consultant services, which included visits, 
editing an issue of North Carolina Libraries devoted 
to library services in institutions, and providing 
grants to the following institutions for the 
purchase of books, AV materials, and equipment: 
Correctional Centers - Western, Piedmont, Harnett, 
Southern, Eastern, and North Carolina Correctional 
Center for Women; Polk and Sandhills Youth Center; 
Eastern North Carolina School for the Deaf; Juvenile 
Evaluation Center; W3stern Carolina Center; Wright School; 
John Umstead; and Murdoch Center. Estimated population 
served was 25,325. 



ND North Dakota State Library (6) provided service to I£CA = $ 32,996 

1,700 residents thr 'ugh reference service and Other = 80,000 

interlibrary loans co all residents and through Ibtal = $112,996 

direct service to the North Dakota State 
Penitentiary. Other institutions served through a 
conpetitive grant process were the followirig: North 
Dakota School for the Deaf, North Dakota School for 
the Blind, Grafton State School/ Jamestown State 
Hospital, Soldiers' Home (Lisbon), North Dakota State 
Industrial School, and San Haven State School. 



OH State Library of Oiio (1-5-85) served 16,120 in I^CA = $ 147,267 

21 institutions through consultant services, -work- Other = 398,193 
shops, and quarterly meetings. New libraries were Ibtal = $ 545,460 
established at- Lima Correctional and Hocking 
Correctional, nine youth facilities shared in a 
cooperative videotape collection development project, 
one library was re-established, and other projects 
eit^/hasized collection development. 
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CM Olio Department of Mental Health (I-6A-1-84) 

(cont.) implemented computer literacy programs using Apple 
lie computers in Central C*iio Psychiatric Hospital/ 
Cambridge Mental Hospital Center, and Fallsview 
Psychiatric Hospital. Dayton Ifental Health Center 
purchased videotaping equipment to create tapes on 
topics relating to patients' treatment. Other 
activities included monthly reading groups, art, 
storytelling, and poetry therapy. These projects 
reached 1,000 residents. 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 21,374 
115,747 



Ibtal = $ 137,121 



OK 



C*iio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction 
(I-6A-2-84) served seven adult correctional 
facilities by providing the following: books and 
videotape equipment (Hocking Correctional Facility) ; 
materials on substance abuse and health and new library 
services (Lebanon Correctional Institution) ; a new 
library collection (Lima Correctional Institution); 
conputer literacy and life-skills materials (London 
Correctional Institution); funds to continue a book 
discussion group (Marion Correctional Institution); 
leisure reading mateials and education support 
materials (Ohio State Reformatory); and large print 
and reference books (Ohio Correctional Facility) . 
Population served was estimated at 11,500. 

Ohio Department of Youth Services (I-6A-3-84) 
served 1,200 juvenile offenders in 9 correctional 
facilities through a central video collection, 
purchase of video equipment, and purchase of books. 

Tiffin Developmental Center (I-6A-4-84) purchased 
non-traditional materials (manipulatives, musical 
instruments, sensory items, etc.), constructed 
a sensory wall, and purchased AV equipment. The 
220 mentally retarded residents were served by this 
project. 

Southeastern Oiio Training Center (1-^5-6-4-85) 
started a life-long learning project that will 
benefit 909 inmates through the purchase of 
materials for adult new readers, as well as self- 
improvement study plans. Certificates of 
improvement were given to residents who completed 
the course of study. 



Oklahoma Department of Libraries (I-IV) served an 
estimated 8,448 residents in 22 institutions by 
funding grants for books, periodicals, AV materials, 
and toys. State budget cuts have resulted in only 
one institution retaining a professional librarian. 
A policy that missing interlibrary loans must be 
replaced rather than paid for, has restricted loans 



I5CA 
Other 



$ 77,882 
220,939 



Total = $ 298,821 



LSCA 


= $ 


33,401 


Other 




18,955 


Ibtal 


= $ 


52,356 


ISCA 


= $ 


5,814 


Other 




15,380 



Ibtal 


= $ 


21,194 


ISCA 


= $ 


22,000 


Other 




39,904 



Ibtal 


= $ 


61,904 


ISCA 


= $ 


77,012 


Other 




230,082 



Ibtal = $ 307,094 
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OK to books in print. Connor Correctional Center lost 

(contO its library due to fire and is rebuilding. Funds 
were made available to institutions to purchase any 
equipsnent needed to support program kits developed 
by the State Library for use in the institutions. 
Kits were available on the following topics: puppets , 
folkdancing^ the world of \^-)rk/ the circus^ the t)catue 
of Liberty^ and computers. Kits were designed so that 
a program could be presented with a mininium of work by the 
local institutional librarian. The kits contained 
"hands-on" materials and display items. Grants 
were given to the following institutions: Bassett; 
Central Oklahoma JTC; Central^ Eastern/ and Western 
State Hospitals; Conner / Dunn^ Harp, Lilley, McLeod, 
Quchita, Crabtree, and Stringtown Correctional 
Centers; Enid and Pauls Valley State Schools; 
Oklahoma School for the Blind; Oklahoma State 
Penitentiary; Oklahoma State Reformatory; Rader; 
McCarty; and Lexington AS^R. 



OR Oregon State Library (State) recorded that an Other = $ 292,605 

estimated 6,794 residents of institutions 
received service in the follo/ing institutions: 
Oregon Women's Correctional Center, Oregon State 
Penitentiary, Oregon State Correctional Institution, 
Oregon State School for the Deaf, Oregon State School for 
the Blind, Maclaren School for Boys, Hillcrest, 
Dammasch State Hospital/ Fairview Hospital and 
Training Center, and Oregon State Hospital. 



Newport Public Library (1-84-11) served 50 inmates LSCA = $ 2,100 
in the Lincoln County Jail by purchasing reference 
books and paperback fiction, and developing a core 
collection of nonfiction materials. 



Library Association of Portland (1-84-10) provided LSCA = $ 1,820 
service to 438 inmates at Mullnomah County Jail and 
250 at the Mullnomah County Correctional Facility by 
purchase of career books using a bibliography pre- 
pared by the Oregon Educational Information Center. 



State Library of Pennsylvania (4) paid for service in Other =$1,191,721 
15 hospitals, 7 mental retardation centers, and 10 
correctional institutions. 



Pennsylvania Department of Corrections (4-501046) LSCA = $ 3,200 

established a Spanish language collection in every 
prison library through the following procedures: 
(1) identifying appropriate resources and conpiling 
bibliographies of materials specifically aimed to 
recognize the Hispanic inmate as an integral part 
of the service COTimitnent, (2) acquiring and distrib- 
uting materials, and (3) giving a two-day workshop to 
train prison librarians in the use of the materials 
and the information needs of the Hispanic inmate. 
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PA State Regional Correction Facility at Mercer (4- LSCA = $ 1,170 

(cont.) 5501045) upgraded the nonfiction collection. 

Vfestern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf (4-501047) ISCA = $ 4,680 
established a career information center and 
resource center for deaf students. 

Western Center (1(b) -84-59-1) served an estimated LSCA = § 10,000 

500 retarded residents by developing a library with 
age-appropriate, functionally -oriented materials 
and also developed a rotational system to get 
materials into the living ar.-as. 

Wernersville State Hospital (4-84-60-1) purchased LSCA = § 5,950 

materials to reach the more infrequent users and 
nonusers of the library by selecting materials to 
support structured therapies (remotivation, 
reality orientation, and sensory training) . 



RI Rhode Island Department of State Library Services LSCA = $ 36,424 

(4) served 4,000 residents by awarding grants to Other = 158,947 

8 institutions (library materials and AV materials); Total = S 195,371 
loaning materials; providing consultant services; 
publishing items in the Newsletter ; arranging meetings 
of, and giving workshops for institutional librarians; 
and assisting in opening a nev/ library at the women's 
prison. T^.ci institutions involved with the program 
(General and Zambarano Hospitals; Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf; Rhode Island Training School; Ladd Center; 
the Substance Abufie Unit of the Department of Mental 
Health, Retardation and Hospitals; New Routes; RCA 
Treatment and Evaluation Center; Rhode Island 
Veterans' Home; Camp E-Hun-Tfee; Juvenile Diagnostic 
Center; Caritas, Transition, and Summit Houses; 
Pawtucket Workshop; and the two male and one female 
Adult Correctional Institutions in the Department of 
Corrections) provided services. Eight institutions 
established minimum standards of library service. 



SC South Carolina State Library (VI-A) served 22,546 LSCA = § 42,280 

residents in 34 institutions supported by 8 State Other = 390,486 

agencies by providing consultant services, reference Ibtal = § 432,766 
assistance, films, interlibrary loans, and training. 
Grants were awarded for the purchase of materials 
to 26 institutions; and paperbacks were selected 
by the consultant for 4 institutions. Eleven 
institutions employed librarians, with three 
additional teacher-librarians seeking professional 
degrees. The two workshops dealt with long-range 
planning and standards of service. Programs offered 
by the librarians included the following: assert iveness 
training, craft classes, bibliotherapy, music, outside 
speakers, videotapes (instructional and recreational) , 
and conputer training. Materials purchased included 
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SC toys, games ^ puppets, realia, books, comics, 

(cont.) and high/low literacy materials. 



SD* South Dakota State Library and Archives (?). 

Nd report was available when this report was 
COTpiled. 



LSCA 
Other 



= $ 



Ibtal = 



54,216 
41,231 
$ 95,447 



TN Tennessee State Library and Archives (5A) served 

8,000 inmates in 13 correctional institutions 
through funds expended for library materials. 
The programs in each institution were monitored 
by members of the Advisory Council. Participating 
institutions were as follows: Bledsoe, Lake^ and 
Morgan County Regional Correction Institutions; 
Brushy Mountain State Prison; DeBerry Correctional 
Institution; Ft. Pillow State Farm; John S. Wilder ^ 
Spencer, Turney, Tennessee, and Taft Youth Centers; 
and the Tennessee State Prisons for Men and Vfomen. 

Tennessee State Library and Archives (5B) served 
2,612 residents in 5 mental health institutions and 
2,302 residents in 3 developmental centers through 
purchase of library materials to meet the 
recreational, educational, ana reference needs of the 
residents. The participating institutions were as 
follows: Arlington, Cloverbottom, and Green Valley 
Developinental Centers; and Lakeshore, Memphis, Middle 
Tennessee, Mcxx:asin Bend, and Western Mental Health 
Institutes. 



LSCA 
Other 



= $ 



25,000 
12,500 



Tbtai = $ 37,500 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 10,000 
5,000 



Total = $ 15,000 



TX Texas State Library (5.1) served 50,92^ residents 

in 30 institutions through centralized acquisitions 
of library materials. Activities included renovating 
the libraries at Big Springs and Austin State Hospitals 
and hiring a professional librarian at Wichita Falls 
State Hospital. The Texas Department of Corrections 
automated its acquisition process, Corsicana State 
School contracted with a regional educational service 
center to provide a professional librarian one day 
a week, and the State Library consultant provided 
technical assistance. 



LSCA 
Other 



$ 44,524 
321,946 



UT Utah State Library (4) served 3,529 residents in 

7 institutions through consultant services which 
included workshops, technical assistance, the 
provision of reference materials, AV materials. 



Tbtal = $ 

t 


366,470 


ISCA = $ 


33,028 


Other = 


75,005 



Tbtal = $ 108,033 
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UT centralized processing of acquisitions/ and 

(cont.) interlibrary loans. The following projects were 
included in this program: 

(1) Decker Lake Youth Center served 45 by the 
purchase of reference materials and computer 
programs. 

(2) Utah School for the Blind served 700 students 
by purcnasing a computer for inventorying the 
media materials. A "story time" program was 
established. 

(3) Utah Schools for the Deaf served 559 students 
through the improvement of the inventory of 
media materials by input to a database on an 
^ple lie computer, and the establishment of 
regular delivery of materials to the Salt Lake 
Extension, which included permanent loan to 
teachers for classroom use, and reading programs. 
A training manual for student library aides was 
developed. 

(4) Utah State Hospital served 325 pcitients by the 
purchase of games, video, conpact disks, 
cassettes, conputer software, AV equipment, 
books, and periodicals. 



VT State of Vermont Department of Libraries (1-5) LSCA = $ 17,418 

brought library services to 1,350 residents of Other = 85,301 

13 institutions through consultant services, whJch Tbtal = $ 102,719 
included purchasing library materials, providing 
technical assistance, supplying bibliographies, 
visiting, orienting new librarians, loaning books and 
films, etc. All correctional facilities included 
literacy as an ongoing program. 



VA Virginia St?te Library (85-5) served 17,721 Other = $ 170,000 

residents tiirough consultant services and grants 
for collection developsnent to upgrade reference, 
ethnic studies, technical, and career resources 
to the following: Bland, Brunswich, Buckingham, 
Deerfield, Harrisonburg, Marion, Mecklenburg, 
Nottoway, Powhatan, St. Brides, Southampton, and 
Staunton Correctional Centers; the 28 Correctional 
Field Units; Virginia Correctional Center for Women; 
Virginia State Penitentiary; ^palachian, Barrett, 
Beaumont, Bon Air, Hanover, Natural Bridge, and Oak 
Ridge Learning Centers; Reception and Diagnostic 
Center; Southampton Youthful Offender Center; 
Catawba, Central State, Eastern State, Piedmont 
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VA Geriatric, Southwestern State, and Western State 

(contO Hospitals; Central, Southwestern, and Northern 

Virginia Training Center for the Mentally Retarded; 
Dejarnett and Virginia Treatment Centers; Northern 
and Southern Virginia Mental Health Institutes; and 
Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitative Center. 



WA Washington State Library (4II.A.4) staffed 34 

institutional libraries and provided materials 
and information services to residents of state- 
supported institutions. Materials purchased 
included fiction, nonfiction, paperbacks, large 
print books, periodicals, materials in Spanish, 
comic becks, cassettees, films, AV materials, toys, 
games, and realia. Other services included providing 
bookcart outreach to locked wards, rotating a small 
collection of large print books, updating reference ^ 
materials, purchasing materials on the list of required 
reading for sexual offenders, revising library 
orientation materials, producing book lists and 
bibliographies, etc. Programs included the following: 
films, audio listening sessions, humanities studies, 
poetry writing, holiday themes, concerts, story telling 
sessions, learning to use maps and atlases, etc. Staff 
were encouraged to upgrade skills by attendance at 
activities, which included workshops on story telling, 
Alzheimer •s disease, COTcnunications skills, library 
services to the deaf, database searching, music 
programming, basic computer skills, and other 
continuing education activities. 

WV Wfest Virginia Library Commission (5) served 8,906 Other = $ 179,036 

residents of 28 institutions through consultant 
services, direct staffing, and quarterly workshops. 
Institutions sorved by the program included the 
following: Region I - Huntington State and Lakin 
Hospitals, Colin Anderson, Wfest Central Regional 
Juvenile Detention Center, Huntington Work Release 
Center, Barboursville Veterans* Home, and West 
Virginia Rehab Center; Region IIA - West Virginia 
State Penitentiary, Charleston Work Release Center, 
and Spencer State Hospital; Region IIB - Welch 
Qnergency Pfospital, Southern Regional Juvenile 
Detention Center, Pinecrest Hospital, and Becklay 
Wbrk Release Center; Region III - ^feston State, 
Fairmont Emergency, and Hopemont Hospitals, Pressley 
Ridge School, West Virginia Industrial School for 
Youth, West Virginia School for the Deaf; 
Eastern Regional Juvenile Detention Center; and 
Region IV - Huttonsville Correctional Center, 
Anthony, Davis, and Greenbrier Centers, Andrew S. 
Rowman, Denmar State Hospital, and West Virginia 
Children's Home. 



LSCA = $ 40,000 
Other = 677,160 
Ibtal = $ 717,160 
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STATE LIBRARY (PRCXTBCT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FJNDING 



WI Oakhill Correctional Institute (85-160) collected LSCA = $ 14,116 

conputer software and acquired volunteers and staff 
for literacy training. This project served an 
estimated 100 inmates and was to be replicated in 
4 other institutions in Wisconsin. 



Department of Health & Social Services, Division of LSCA = $ 29,584 
Care & Treatment Facilities (85-162) developed a 
coiprehensive library system plan and obtained 
funds from the department for library materials. 

Department of Health & Social Services, Wisconsin LSCA = $ 4,343 

Resource Center (85-164) purchased library 
materials that included readalong books with 
cassettes, AV materials, and books* 



Northv?est Wisconsin Library System (85-166) ordered I£CA = $ 5,893 
materials after staff at the correctional institutions 
selected items such as videocassettes, audiocassettes, 
and equipment for an estimated 120 inmates in Camps 
Gordon and Flambeau. 



Wisconsin School for the Visually Handicapped {, - LSCA = $ 10,614 
168) produced 50 cop' iS for large type children's 
books to serve an estimated 800 visual .y handicapped 
children. 



Wisconsin Division for Library Services (MOE) showed Other = $ 381,328 
State funds expended for library services to the 
institutionalized, which included consultant services. 



Wyoming State Library (4) provided consultant LSCA = $ 52,266 

services, which included visits, and technical 

assistance via telephone. Grants for library 

materials (books, periodicals, shelving, AV materials, 

music, art prints, a cassette player, and mo^ie and video 

rentals) went to the Tfomen*s Center, looming Boy's 

School, V7yoming State Hospital, Wyoming State 

Penitentiary, Wyoming Pioneer Home, Veterans' 

Home of Fyoirdng, and Wyoming Retirement Center. 



Nieves M. Flores Meirorial Library (4) served 8,458 Other = $ 23,307 

residents of 3 institutions through bookmobile 

service or visitation to the Barrigada Branch 

Library or the library in Agana. Due to space 

problems, inmates used the area identified for 

library purposes at the penitentiary. 
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STATE LIBRARY (PROJECT NUMBER) DESCRIPTION 



FUNDING 



PR Puerto Rico Departrnent of Education (05) served 

5,478 inmates in 16 institutions through orientation 
of new librarians, purchase of library materials, 
and bookmobile service. 



LSCA = $ 50,968 
Other = 71,782 
Ibtal $ 122,750 



VI Virgin Islands Division of Libraries, Muse-oms, and Other = $ 57,481 

Archaeology (?) served 350 residents in the following 
institutions: St, Thomas Prison (collection developnent) ; 
Golden Grove Adult Correctional Facility (collection 
development including bilingual materials due to the 
high Hispanic population); St. Thomas, St, Croix, and 
St. John Hospitals (outreach services from the State 
Library); and St. Croix Juvenile Detention Centers 
(outreach services provided reading and educational 
materials daily) . 
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P/IOT II: SEARCH FOR EXEMPLARY LIBRARY PROGRAMS 

EVALUATION CHECKLIST 
SERVICES TO SPECIAL POPULATIONS: INSTITUTIONALIZED 



CXit Standing Yes No 

AUDIENCE 

1. Is the i' lonalized audience 
clearly u .j? 

NEED 

2. Is the need for the project clearly 
documented? 

3. Is the reported needs assessment process 

creditable? 

4. What proof is there that the need exists? 



GOALS & OBJECTIVES 

5. Are the goals clear? 

6. Are the objectives time-based? 

7. Are the objectives client-centered? 

8. Are the objectives measurable or clearly 
' denK>nstrable? 

COOPERATION 

9. Is there evidence of coop^:?ration with the 
administration of the institution? 

10. Are institutional staff other than the 
library staff involved in the project? 

ADVISORY GROUP 

11. Is there an advisory group? 

12. Does it include monbers of the target group? 

METHODOLOGY 

13. Is the methodology unique or innovative 

in meeting the needs of the target audience? 

14. Is the traditional methodology implemented 
in a manner to provide previously 
unavailable evidence of effect iv^,,iess? 

COLLBCnON 

15. Is the collection of materials relevant to 
project goals and objectives? 

16. Is the collection appropriate in both 
content and format? 
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^^ipendix D: Major Urban Resource Libraries 
and 

National or Regional Resource Centers 



Statistical Data For 
Fiscal Years 1984 - 1986 
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STATE: AIABAMA 

MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES (MJRLs) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


SHARE or 
EXXESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
POPULATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCENT OF 

STATE'S 

POPULATION 


MURLS 

OBLIGATIONS 


1984 
1985 
1986 


XII 
7 
7 


$ 84,131 
251,117 
172,309 


3,890,171 
3,941,000 
3,990,000 


805,237 
815,652 
819,226 


20.7 
20.7 
20.5 


$17,422,00 
51,981,38 
51,981,38 


CITIES OVER 100,000 




EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 






City 






FY 1984 


FY 1985 FY 1986 


Population Served 



Birmingham 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
Huntsville 



$ 6,157 
4,336 
3,847 
3,082 



$18,051 
13,038 
11,625 
9,268 



$18,051 
13,038 
11,625 
9,268 



State 



FY 1984: The four libraries received funds to provide interlibrary loan services to libraries in regional areas assigned 
for rnese purposes. 

FY 1985: The four libraries purchased materials to in^rove services. 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS: 

Metropolitan Library 

State Library 
Birmingham-* 

Jefferson County 

Public Library 



Population Served 
State 



carryover 
books. 



FY 1984: The State Library and the Birmingham-Jefferson County Public Library ($321,932) used $57,836 in FY 1983 
funds in addition to FY 1984 funds to provide reference and information materials statewide. Materials included 
periodical articles, films, and other interlibrary requests to local public libraries. 

^ Tl^e Birmin qhamnJefferson Coun^y Public Library ($27,196) provided statewide interlibrary loan of all materials. 
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SATB: AUSKA 



MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES (MJRLs) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 



PROJECT 
NUH3ER 



SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABC^^ 
$60 MILLION 



TV.TAL SIATE 
POPULATION 



TOnAL POPULATION 
OF CITIES OVER 
100,000 



PERCEWr OF 

STATE'S 

POPULATION 



MURLS 

OBLIGATIONS 



1984 

1985 
1986 



7 
7 
7 



CmES OVER 100,000 
Anchorage 



$ 8,928 
28,291 
20,924 



400,481 
444,000 

500,000 



174,431 
194,675 
226,663 



43,5 
43.8 
45.3 



EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 
FY 1984 FY 1985 



$ 3,884 (carryover) 
12,392 (carryover) 
12,392 (carryover) 



$ 3,884 



$12,392 



n 1986 
$12,392 



Population Serv ed 
State 



W 1984 (carryover): The Andx>rage Municipal Library purchased an IBM PC, printer, monitor, and smart modem to upgrade 
the level of the Interlibrary loan and books-by-mail services. In addition, the microcorputer was used for online 
bibliographic seardies, which will speed up and improve ILL services. 



KATIOHAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CHNOERS; None 
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STATE; ARIZONA 



MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
POPULATION 


TOTAL POPUIATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCENT OF 

STATE'S 

POPULATIOt^ 


MURLS 

OBLIGATIONS 


1984 
1985 
1985 


84- I-B-^ 

85- I-F2 

86- 1-6 


$ 59,900 
184,276 
129,199 


2,718,016 
2,892,000 
3,053,000 


1,379,437 
1,567,314 
1,644,843 


50.7 
54.2 
53.8 


$30,000 (carryover) 
92,500 (carryover) 
92,500 (carryover) 


CITIES OVER 100,000 




EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 












FY 1984 


FY 1985 FY 1986 


Population Served 



Ftioenix 
IMcson 
Mesa 
Tenpe 
Glendale 



$20,000 
10,000 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 



$62,500 
30,000 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 



$62,500 
30,000 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 



State 



FY 1984 (carrvDver): The Phoenix Public Library purchased business and science materials 
S i:.^?f!5^'^?^ buy titles in subaects in high demand at the ArizonalSiKj'Sr; crn^^^i^: The ILLC staff 



Selectors were instructed to 



2r S^irtlhr.rv^^^ .r^ the grant funds primarily in t«o areas: purchase of multiple copies of circulating books 
Sl^iS " l'"iTcSti'S ^c^JS SaTinlorS^^^^H^^'r^"^ ''T Library's's^la"? ^nls 

and proposal writing/tow to S^^ariS^^^«^f J„i^ °''J'^ ^ '^^^V"^ ^'^'^ ^ ^° program planning 

«ere le^ TiteriibrS^ loan thrSut^e t J^^.^tl^ li'/'^ management for nonprofit organizations, these b^s 
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STMS: ARIZONA (continued) 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS 



Metropolitan Library 



Population Served 



ffioenix 
Mesa 
Glendale 
lUscon 



State 



FY 1984 (carryover $130,700): The Cataloging Services Section of the Phoenix Public Library ($38,342) updated 51,116 Online 
Cmrputer Library Center (OCLC) records to include the library's holdiiiys syi^tei during this grant period. This represented 
an increase of 24/552 records, or 92 percent, over the FY 1983 retrospective conversion project. The total number of 
OCLC records on which retrospective conversion has been conpleted totaled 97,178 over the three years of the grant-funded 
project* Ihe number of OCLC records searched during FY 1984 totaled 53,052 for a "hit* rate of 96.35 percent. The average 
cost per updated OCLC record was $.50. This total of $.50 per updated OCLC record included labor tiite involved in searching 
the FtKxnix Public Librar/'s automated circulation system to ensure that titles updated were actually held by the library. 
the Dewey E)ecimal Classif icaticxi numbers updated during this grant period made up the renainder of the 300*s and a 
significant nunter of titles held by the library the 400*s. When ongoing cataloging of the library's new titles was 
incli the total number of OCLC records to which the library's holdings symbol was attached totaled approximately 190,000 
titles. The three-year retrospective conversion project has contributed materially to the growth of the Arizona ILLC. 
Ihe updating of OCLC records to include the library's holdings symbol provided other OCLC libraries with access to the 
library's holdings and increased the number of requests the center receives. 

Ihe Phomiix Public Library ($15,090) also used grant money to buy titles in subjects in high demand at the Arizona ILLC. 
The lUiC staff supplied a list of sid>jects and titles, which were supplemented by information taken from circulation reports 
on slow and fast roDving items furnished by the computerized circulation system. 

The M esa Public Library ($22,728) conpleted a retrooonversion project commenced in FY 1984. The primary measure of the 
effectiveness of this project and its predecessor was a corrparison of the number of books borrowed from the Mesa Public 
Librai^ by other libraries via the OCLC interlibrary loan subsystem before the projects began and again after their 
ccwpletion. In July 1983, ijiinediately prior to the initiation of the first project, 63 books were borrowed from Mesa 
via the OCLC subsystem; 21 of these were borrowed by Arizona libraries. During September 1984, the month immediately 
after this project's completion, there was a 258 percent increase in loans, for a total of 226. Of these, 100 were borrowed 
by Arizona libraries, a 376 percent increase from July 1983. Based upon these figures, both projects must be judged 
successful. 

The Glendale Public Library ($20,000) used the funds to strengthen a beginning reader book collection. The evaluation 
revealed posit ive comments from a vast majority of young patrons and parents who found the collection greatly iirproved. 
Glendale also received $34,500 to convert 35,000 records to machine-readable format. AMIGCS Bibliographic Council was 
contracted to provide this service. The records were then added to the OCLC database, making these materials available to 
other Arizona OCLC libraries through the interlibrary loan process. 
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STKrZ: APKANSAS 

MMOR UKBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 


PRCJBCT 

mem 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATC 
POPUIATION 


totmj population 
of cities over 

100,000 


PERCENT OF 

STATE'S 

POPULATION 


MURLs 

OBLIGATIONS 


1984 
1985 
1986 


4b 

4b 
4b 


$ 49,213 
147,000 
101 r 141 


2,285,803 
2,307,000 
2,349,000 


158,461 
167,974 
170,140 


6«9 
7.3 
7.2 


$10,000 (carryover) 
20,000 (carryover) 
20,000 (carryover) 



CITIES OVER lOOfOOO EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 

Citt FY 1984 FY 1985 FY 1986 Population Served 

Little Rock $10,000 $20,000 $20,000 State 



FY 1985: Annual report was not received as of 3-6-87. 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CEWTERS: 

Metropolitan Library PopulatiCT Served 

Little Rock State 

FY 1985: Annual report was not received r of 3-6-87. 
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SIATB: CALIFCffiNIA 

HfkJOR URBAN RESCURCE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



FISCAL 



PROJECT 



SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 



TOTAL STATE 



TOTAL POPULATION 

OF CITIES o^;er 



PERCENT 
STATE'S 



MORIS 



YEAR WmER 


$60 MILLION POPULATION 


100,000 




POPULATION 


OBLIGATIONS 


1984 Excess (MURLs) 


$ 519,638 23,673, 


412 


8,755,478 




36*9 


$191,790 (carryover) 


1985 1-7, 


MURIs 


1,573,674 24,697, 


000 


9,14C.964 




37.0 


582,285 (carryover) 


1986 1-7, 


MURLS 


1,095,628 25,622, 


000 


9,571,233 




37.3 


589,140 (carryover) 


CITIES OVER 100,000 


EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 












fTf 1984 




rx ISGS 


FY 1986 




Population Served 


106 Angeles 




$65,070 




$154,980 


$194,980 




State 


. San Diego 




19,270 




59,095 


59,095 






Sdn Francisco 




14,965 




44,620 


44,620 






San Jose 




13,880 




42, 525 


42,525 






long Beach 




8,010 




23,965 


23,965 






uaKxanci 




1 cm 
/,DJU 




TIC 


22,235 






Sacramento 




6,135 




18,620 


18,620 






Anaheim 




4,900 




14,610 


14,610 






Fresno 




4,875 




15,785 


8,900 






Santa Ana 




4,555 




14,015 


14,015 






Riverside 




3,840 




11,230 


11,230 






Huntington Beach 




3,840 




11,375 


11,375 






Stockton 




3,375 




10,440 


10,440 






dendale 




3,140 




9,170 


9,170 






Fremont 




2,985 




8,900 


8,900 






Tbtrance 




2,940 




8,400 


8,400 






Garden Grove 




2,795 




8,150 


8,150 






Pasadena 




2,695 




7,805 


7,805 






San Bernardino 




2,670 




8,020 


8,020 






Qxnard 




ineligible 




ineligible 


ineligible 






Sunnyvale 




2,430 




6,910 


6,910 






Hodesto 




2,430 




7,360 


7,360 






Bakersfield 




2,410 




7,455 


7,455 






Berkeley 




2,360 




6,675 


6,675 






Concord 




2,360 




8,715 


6,715 






FUllerton 




2,330 




6,745 


6,745 






Pomona 








6,405 


6,485 






Ontario 










6,855 
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F3f 1984 (carryover): All obligated funds were expended and each tW(L filed a collection development plan indicating 
hew the funds were spent to broaden their services. ^ 



:NATIONRL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CEOTERS: 

Metropolitan Library 

Bay Area Reft'^ence Center (BAHC) 

Southern California Answering Service (SCAN) 



Population Served 

central and northern California 
greater southern California 



W 1984 (carryover); BAPC ($421,066) answered 2,990 reference questions, falling short of its e«)ected 3,500, but in 
other respects had another successful year. At this third level, reference service was the most oxo-nsive and time 
oonsuraing. staff also prepard bibliographies, published the BARC Notes periodical, and conducted liaison and training 
with staff members of libraries served in northern California. BARC was one of two regional reference centers with 
the potential of serving 10 million residents of central and northern California. 

^rLi^^^^i'^S^I exceeded its objective and answered 3,673 reference questions referred from public library systems, 

u u ' reference service was the most expensive and time consuming. Staff also prepared bibliographies, 

published the SCAN updating service, and conducted liaison and training with staff members of libraries served in 
southern California, SCAN was one of two regional reference centers ^ith the potential of serving 14 million residents 
of the greater southern California area. 



W 1985: BARC provided access to the collection of the San Francisco Public Library and to 190 special and academic 
library collections and to other special resources in northern California. Approximaf^ly 3,500 questions wer^ answered 
on referral from systan reference centers. 

l«»ted in the los Angeles Public Library , made use of its collections, but employed its own staff of specialized 
reference librarians and had access to computerized information databases. Approximately 3,500 questions were answered 
on referral from system reference centers. 
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fftkTBt COtXXlADO 

ffKSOR URBAN RESOUICE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 



PROJECT 
NUMBER 



SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 



TOTAL STATE 
POPULATIO^^ 



TOTAL POPULATION 
OF CITIES OVER 
100,000 



PERCENT OF 

STATE'S 

POPULATION 



OBLIGATIONS 



1984 

1985 
1986 



$ 63,871 
195,682 
136,565 



2,889,934 
3,071,000 
3,178,000 



1,080,649 
1,141,066 
1,068,213 



37,4 
37,2 

33*6 



$ 57,371 (carryover) 
195,682 (carryover) 
156,546 (carryover) 



ariEs OVER 100,000 


EXPENDI1TJRES BY 


YEAR 






FY 19B4 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Denver 


$11,810 


$39,136,40 


$39,137 


Colorado brings 


6,274 


39,136,40 


39,137 


Aurora 


12,744 


39,136.40 


39,136 


Lakewood 


13,769 


39,136.40 


39,136 


Pueblo 


12,774 


39,136.40 


-0- 



Population Served 
State 



F3f 1984 (carryover): The Denver Public Library ($11,810) purchased full patents on microfilms for the years 1929 through 
1933. ^ 

The Aurora Public Library ($12,744) purchased vid' ocassette recorders, monitors, and video tapes. 

The Colorado Springs Public Library ($6,274) purchased materials in Spanish, Korean, Vietnamese, Arabic, and Farsi. 

Tbe Lakewood Public Library ($13,769) established a consumer health inforiration collection of books, pairphlets, and other 
■later ials that were used by library patrons and professionals in the health care field. 



Ttie Pueblo Public Library ($12,774) installed a theft detection system at its main library. 
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STME; OMORftTO (continued) 



HMIONAL OR REGIONAL CENI^: 

Metropolitan Library Population Served 

Boulder Public Library State 
Pu^lo Public Library 



n 1984 (carryover): The Boulder Public Library ($69,850) successfulli connected two dissimiliar oonputers at 
Aurora and ferson County Public Libraries. The percentage of interlibrary loan requests for Jefferson County from 
Aurora vas 79 percent. Prior to the project it was only 12 percent. 

^Pueblo Public Library ($2,360) provided library users with aa-ess fco online database searching by training three staff 
•enters in fibliograj^lc Retrieval Services (BRS) searching, purchasing necessary equipment to perform searches, and dis- 
seminating 1,000 brochures to the public explaining how tbo system worked. 
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STATE: CONNBCTICOT 



MMOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 







SHARE OP 




TOTAL POPUIATION PERCEm' 




FISCAL 


PROJECT 


EXCESS ABOVE 


TOTAL STATE 


CF CITIES OVER 


STATO'S 


MURLS 


YEAR 


NUMBER 


$60 MILLION 


POPULATION 


100,000 


POPULATION 


OBLIGATIONS 


1984 


6 


$ 67,305 


3,107,906 


610,766 


19.6 


$13,200 


1985 


7 


199,186 


3,126,000 


611,981 


19.6 


39,040 


1986 


7 


136,551 


3,154,000 


606,826 


19.2 


39,040 


CITIES OVER 100 #000 




EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 












FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Population Served 


Bridgeport 






$2,640 


$7,808 


$7,808 


Region IV 


Hartford 






2,640 


7,808 


7,808 


Regions II and III 


New Haven 






2,640 


7,808 


7,808 


Regions V and VI 


Waterbucy 






2,640 


7,808 


7,808 


Region I 


Stanford 






2,640 


7,808 


7,808 


Region IV 



(Materials are available 
statewide.) 

FY 198*: FUnds were expended on reference materials. 



FY 1985: Reference materials were purchased for interlibrary loan requests. 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CENIERS: 



FY 1985 ($45,500): A network was developed among existing health information providers including health science 
librdries, health associations, public libraries. State health agencies, and State divisions of national health associa- 
tions to allow each of these segments to knew what the others could offer their constituencies. 
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STATE; FLORIDA 

MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 



1984 

1985 
1986 



PROJECT 
NUMBER 



18,A-E 
18,A-E 
7 



SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 



$217,775 
666,885 
467,293 



TOff AL STATE 
POTULATION 



TOTAL POPULATION 
OF CITIES OVER 
100,000 



PERCENT OF 

STATE'S 

POPULATION 



9,838,322 
10,466,000 
10,976,000 



1,946,102 
2,124,076 
2,139,076 



MURL 

OBLIGATIONS 



IS. 7 $ 34,495 ($8,624 carryover) 

20.3 135,378 

19.4 144,002 



CITIES OVER 100,000 EXPENDnURES BY YEAR 

.. City 



Jacksonville 
Mi and 
Tantpa 

St* Petersburg 

Fort Lauderdale 

Hialeah 

Orlancio 

Hollywood 

Tallahassee 



FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


$8,624 


$27,076 


$28,800 


8,624 


27,076 


28,800 


8,624 


27,076 


28,802 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


8,624 


27,075 


28,800 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


8,623 


27,075 


28,800 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 



Population Served 
State 



ni,Z-Z« „ T T • T-' , lewAiii.e xiDiaiies was usfxs to Qeveiop the book collections of five maior 

^-f?,hJo ^i^iC f "f^^illfl "^^i' Lauderdale, and Orlando. These libraries made their collections 

fZ ^^ll ^r««h^i° ^J^K'^^°^^i supplied materials on demand to libraries and patrons throughout 

the state through the Florida Library Infornation Network (FLIN) . 

?lt Jacto«w^lle Public Library's ($8,624) objectives were to develop biographic resources as a major urban resource 
isS^[n'r^I!^.^f?^ ffh'^r ^"^ i"«^'^library loan services to other Florida libraries. FV.nds from this grant were 

f J,^ regional resource and FLIN funds to accomplish these objectives, often, a major portion of 

grant funds was expended for project personnel au well as a portion for materials. 
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STftTE: FXiORIDA (continued] 



Miami Publ ic Library ($8,624) stated that the goal of this project was to provide materials in business and science 
technology subject areas to the patrons and ILL users of the Miami-Dade Public Library System. Materials for these subject 
areas required particular revision and update due to the constant changes in technology and discovery of new fields of 
study. Ttiere was a significant di^'ference between the amount requested for this project and the amount actually received. 
Ihough this did not change the objective of the project, it did alter its effectiveness. ALiost 90,000 reference and 
informational requests %#ere handled by the Main Library Business and Science Department in FY 1984 and substantial increases 
were projected for the opening of the New Mail Library facility in 1985. Continued small funding levels will further 
drain a book budget which has experienced diminishing purchase power over the last few years, it was crucial that materials 
in these subject areas be provided in order to meet the demands of the community, which expects to find materials that 
are current and reflect the new technologies in major urban resource libraries. 

Tanpa Public Library ($8,624) project was delayed due to the contrac'^ing process. 

The report of the Fort Lauderdale Public Library ($8,624) was not received in time for the State Library annual 
report submission. 

The report of the Orlando Public Library ($8,623) was not received in time for the State Library annual report submission. 



W 1985: Jacksonville Public Library's ($27,075) funds were used to develop bibliographic resources and to provide reference 
and interiibrary loan services to other Florida libraries. 

Miami Public Library ($27,076) provided reference and interiibrary loan services to other Florida libraries throughout 
^ State through the acquisition of print and microform materials which complemented the existing collection and 
acquisition policies of the syster.. 

Ihe Tanpa Public Library ($8,624} and ($27,076) used funds in collective development with special eirphasis on the areas 
of genealogy, local history, business, and business and technology— and a very active, well organized interiibrary loan 
department. 

Ihe report of the Fort Lauderdale Public Library ($27,075) will appear in the FY 1986 annual report. 

Orlando Public Library ($27,075) used the funds to upgrade and e)qpand special subject and reference collections and 
to make these collections, as well as other resource collections, available in the other major urban resource libraries 
through a well developed interiibrary loan program. 
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STRTB; FLOtUPA (continued. 



NATIOAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CSmSBS: 

Metropolitan Library Population Served 

J^ckaonville state 
Miami 

Fort Lauderdale 
Orlando 

F^ 1984 ($302,500) t Otie project provided the five resource center public libraries in Jacksonville, Miami, Tainpa, 
f<xt Lauderdale, and Orlando with funds to add to their materials collections and assist than in providing resource 
center services. Ohese backup libraries made their collections available to all persons in Florida through the Florida 
Library Information network. FIT 1984 was the first year under which the Broward County Division of Libraries in FOrt 
Lauderdale received funding for this project, ihis addition reflected the development of the library's collection bo 
^^ ;o'^it where it met the criteria stated in the Florida Long-Range Program for Library .Service. 

Priority areas for Regional Resource Centers have been collection building and staffing bo speed book processing and 
facilitate interlibrary loan searches* The provision of the CCLC/ILL subsystem nas ade possible faster and more efficient 
service. Access to the subsystem made possible greater accuracy in locating libraries holding materials needed, end 
iticreased the speed with which they could be requested. 



FY 1985 ($242,000)1 Ihe Jacksonville Public Library ($60,500) used funds to strengthen the library's collection and bo 
make these resources wore available to people throughout the state, lb achieve these goals, project personnel assisted 
library staff by providing clerical assistance in book order processing and cataloging, by searching and processing 
interlibrary loan requests, and by typing and proofing the Florida Tiroes Union Index . 

Miami ($60,500) used fundhJ to provide materials in busir s and science technology subject areas to patrons and ILL 
users of the MiawiH)«de Public Library System . Materials in these subject areas required particular revision and update 
due to the constant changes in tedinology and discovery of new fields of study. Ihere was a significant difference 
between the amount requested for this project and the amount actually received. Though this did not change the objective 
of the pro-* ct, it did certainly alter its effectiveness. Almost 100,000 reference and informational requests were 
handled the Main Library ftisiness e^xJ Science Department in FY 1985 and substantial increases have been experienced 
at the New Main Library facility opened in July 1985. Oontin" small funding levels will further drain a book budget 
*Aich has experienced diminishing purchase power over the last rew years. It is crucial that materials in these subject 
areas be provided in order to meet the demands of the community, which expects to find materials that are current and 
reflect- the new technologies in major urban resource libraries. 
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STME: FUHUDA (oontinuedl 



l^MBpa Public Library ($60,500) used the funds to purchase books to enhance the collection the library made available 
and therefore, provided current, effective infomation to library users throughout Florida. All additional costs of 
this project, such as the ir^t of new titles into the Southeastern Library Network {SCLINET)/OCU:, have been borne by 
the county government and State aid. 

The Fort Lauderdale Public Library ($60,500 carryover) did not begin iirplementation until lace in FY 1985 due to 
^ delays in the contract process, 

Ttje Orlando Public Library ($60,500) used the funds to select specialized reference and information sources that other 
libraries could not afford or would not often use, as well as to measure the effectiveness of library service delivery 
(in an attenpt to continuously improve it). 
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S1ATE: GBORGIA 

MAJOR URBAN RESCXJRCES LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



V FISCAL 
^ YEAR 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


5HARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
POPULATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 
CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCENT OF 

STATE 

POPULATION 


NJRLs 

EXPENDITURES 


1984 

1985 
r 1986 


MURL8 
6 
6 


$119,437 
359,886 
249,350 


5,464,655 
5,648,000 
5,837,000 


852,749 
866,930 
866,154 




15,6 
15.3 
14.8 


$57,210 
57,210 
57,210 


:^CmES CVER 100,000 




EXPENDITURES BY 


YEAR 














FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 




Population Served 


^Atlanta 
'Oolurobus 
.Savannah 
^Macxm 






$28,495 
11,373 
9,492 
7,851 


$28,495 
11,372 
9,492 
7,851 


$28,495 
11,372 
9,492 
^851 




State 



H l^^'i'^tu-l^^^ ^4^^ Library used funds to strengthen telephone reference and database bibliographic searches for 
persons In the designated service area. 

Columbia Public Library used funds to improve reference collection for use through the regional resource center. 

The Savannah Public Library used funds to strengthen its circulating nonfiction collection for use through the regional 
.^resource center. 

^g^il5gP,,P"blic Library used funds to provide local history and genealogical reference and research services to the 
designated service area. 



STOTE: GEK^IA (oontinued) 



FY 1985: Ihe Atlanta Public Library used funds for Rasource Information Center (RIC) Info Line Services. 

Ohe Cblunj&ia Public Library » which serves a five-county area, used funds to inprove reference collection. 

Ihe Savannah Public Library » which serves 44 counties of its service area, used funds to strengthen the adult nonfiction 
collection. 

Maocji Public Library used funds to publish and provide area libraries with copies of the index to the Macon 
Ttelegraph and News . 



NMTCNAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CEWTERS; 

Metrcjpolitan Library Population Served 

AtlanC:a Atlanta area 

Kaoon 7-county area 

M FY 1985 ($87/962): Ihe Atlanta Public Library used funds to prepare a long-range plan of development for the area and also 
^ for ooiifnunication via cable casting and service extension. 

Ttie Maoon Public Library used funds to inprove the speed and accuracy of reference services in a seven-county area through 
online reference databases. 
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SmTB: HAWAII 



' MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 


FISCAL 
YEAR 


PROJECT 
NUhCER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOIAL STATE 
POPULATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 
CjF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCENT OF 

STATE'S 

POPULATION 


MURLs 

OBLIGATIONS 


1984 
1985 
1986 


84- 12 

85- 12 
6 


$21r011 
63,528 
44,285 


965,000 
997,000 
1,039,000 


365,048 
377,153 
805,266 


37.8 
37.8 
77.4 


$ 8,000 (carryover) 
26,000 (carryover) 
34,321 (carryover) 





CITIES OVER 100,000 
Honolulu 



EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 

FY 1984 FY 1985 FY 1986 

$8,000 $26,000 $34,321 



Population Served 
Honolulu 



ri^i^f (carriover): The Kainuki Regional Library purchased books, panphlets, and n«ps. Materials were purchased to fill 
gaps in the reference collection using the system*- basic reference lists as a measure. 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS: None 
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StATEt IDAHO 

mj(» UBBAN RESOOHCE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



FISCAL PROJECT 
YEAR NUMBER 


SHARE OF 

EXCESS ABOVE TOTAL STATS 
$60 MILLION POPUIATION 


TOTAL POPULATION PERCENT OF 
OF CITIES OVER S'mTE'S 
100,000 POPULATION 


MURLs 

OBLIGATIONS 


r 1984 1-6 

1985 1-7 

1986 9 


$20,560 
62^253 
42,936 


943,935 
977.000 
1,001/000 


102,451 
104,586 
107,188 


10.8 
10.7 
10.7 


$12,500 (carryover) 
16,700 (carryover) 
17,000 (carryover) 


CITIES OVER 100,000 




EXPENDITURES BY 


YEAR 










FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Population Served 


Boise 




$12,500 


$16,700 


$17,000 


State 


P3f 1984 (carryover) : 


MURLs funds were 


spent by the Boise Public Library to pay Western Library Network (WLN) costs. 



HATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE OENIERS: None 
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STATE: ILLINOIS 

MAJ(» URBAN RESOUHCE LIBRARIES (MURLb) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 



PROJECT 
IMCBR 



1984 

1985 
1986 



7 
6 

7 



CITIES a;ER 100,000 

Chicago 
Itockford 
Peoria 
Springfield 



SHARE CF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 



TOTAL STATE 
POPULATION 



TOTAL POPULATION 
OF CITIES OVER 
100,0 00 



$245,611 
730,605 
499,136 



11^420,191 
11,466,000 
11,511,000 



3,368,998 
3,257,750 
3,347,686 



EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 
n 1984 FY 1985 



$219,080 
9,650 
9,051 
7,295 



$243,800 
11,400 
9,800 



PERCENT OF 

STATE'S 

POPULATION 



PimLs 

OBLIGATIONS 



29,5 
28*4 
29*0 



FY 1986 

$243,800 
11,400 
9,800 
-0~ 



$245,076 (carryover) 
265,000 (carr>wer) 
265,000 



Population Served 
State 



FY 1984 (carryover): The Chicago Public Library strengthened its collection of Illinois literature, materials for the 
Asian population, and its videocassette collection. 

^ ^tockford Public Library concentrated its WRLs funds in the areas of foreign language materials and purchase of a 
teletypewriter (TTY) as a cownunications tool for deaf patrons. 

Ihe Peoria Publ ic Library purdiased materials to strengthen its genealogy collection. 

'^l Spgi"gf ield Public Libray reviewed the strengths and weaknesses of its general collection and identified and purchased 
materials for replacement and e)Q>an8ion purposes. 



NATIONAL (M REGIONAL RESOUHCE CENTERS: None 



ERIC 



STATE: INDIANA 



MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



FISCAL PROJECT 
YEAR NU^BER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
POPULATION 


TOTAL POPUIATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PEPCEtrr OF 

STATE'S 
POPULATION 


MURLs 

EXPENDITURES 


1984 84-lOB 

1985 85-16B 

1986 86-10 


$117,719 
349,309 
238,040 


5,490,299 
5,482,000 
5,498,000 


1,265,179 
1,260,790 
1,256,242 


23,0 
23,0 
22.8 


$78,076 
80,341 
80,341 


CITIES OVER 100,000 




EXPENDlTXmES BY YEAR 










FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Population Served 


Indianapolis 
Fott Wayne 
Gary 

Evansville 
South Bend 




$43,246 
10,626 
9,377 
8,050 
6,777 


$44,508 
10,925 
9,651 
8,288 
6,969 


$44,508 
10,925 
9,651 
8,288 
6,969 


State 



FY 1984 MURIb: Ttie goal of this project was to strengthen Indiana's metropolitan public libraries which serve as 
regional resource centers. Ihis project provided ocjiTpensation in the form of grants to urban libraries that {because 
of their resource strengths) provided library services to a constituency of a region greater than their tax-supported 
district. Ihe project was part of the Indiana Public Library Resource Sharing program. The five libraries listed 
above were located in cities that exceeded 100,000 population and were designated as metropolitan resource libraries, 
Ihe libraries had to neet the following criteria in order to receive their grant: 

1. The library must be a public library. 

2. The library roust serve a city of 100/000 population or more. 

3. The library must have a collection of 100/000 cataloged volumes. 

4. The library must be a mamber of its Area Library Services Authority (ALSA) and make its collection 

available for interlibrary loan use. 

5. The library must permit in-^xxise reference use of the collection by the general public. 

6. The library must make application for distribution giving appropriate assurance axv3 agreeing to 

required reports. 

All five eligible libraries met the criteria and received grants. The grants were distributed as required in LSCA 
regulations to maintain levels of support for the libraries previously receiving grants, based on 1980 census population 
figures. The recipient libraries reported that the grants were used in the following budget categories: personnel- 
80 percent, books-6 percent, and equipment-14 percent. 
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> gIMBt HPIAN^ (oontimied) 

! :gY 1984 Area Library Services Authorities 

i 

Hie overall goal of this project was to iinprove general library service and access bo services for groups of persons with 
^inadequate services through support of ALSA. ALSA's aim was to help roeniber libraries provide better services bo their 
rpatrons through consultations, resource sharing, and cooperative services. ALSAs have been diarged by the State Library 

with providing interlibrary loan, reference referral, and consultation/ staff development. ALSA mentoers included 97 
; percent of public libraries and all Interlibrary Loan (ILL)/lteference Referral (RR) centers, and services were located 
^ in and provided by public library reference centers. ALSA menibership continued to increase, going from 623 in n 

19B2, to 648 in Fy 1983, to 667 in FY 1984. (Ninety-seven percent of the public libraries in the State are now members. 
I^Many of the aenber libraries are smaUer public libraries (79 percent of the public library members served populations 
^o£ 25,000 or less) and depend on AISA services to back up the services they offer to their patrons.) Interlibrary 
^^loan and reference referral services were well established in all areas. According to statistics reported, the total 
:mMber of rejjests handled decreased slighUy from 102,375 in F3f 1983 bo 97,595 in 1984. Overall, after referral 

to other resource centers the ALSA ILL/BR Cfenters filled 81 percent of all requests received, a 5 percent increase 
'^over Py 1983. The total nunber of workshops offered increased from 60 to 77, with total attendance increasing from 
^2r383 to 3,202 persons. Staff visits to libraries decreased slightly from 382 in FY 1983 to 326 in 1984. The 
"rrmtet of consultations was reported at 778. Ihe number of items delivered hy Courier, U.S. R>stal Service, and United 
^ Puroel Service was 153,504. AV services reported 9,772 circulations with a total attendance of 430r485. ALSAs continued 
; working with the Continuing Library Information Media liJucation (CLIME) plan objectives through continuing education 
'^offerings in their areas and working with the State Library bo facilitate statewide coordination and conmunication of 
'^continuing education opportunities. AI£As continued bo provide much needed services to their roenyDers. Menter response 
{to the AI^ has continued to be good, as evidenced by increased membership and increased utilization of services. 
; Araluations conducted by individual areas have shewn that ALSA members consider their membership to be inportant in 
^providing better service to their patrons. 



F3f 1985 KURLs: All five eligible libraries met the criteria and received grants. The graiits were distributed as required 
in LSCA regulations to maintain levels of support for the libraries previously receiving grants, based on 1980 census 
population figures. 

CT 1985 Area Library Services Authority 

Ote objective stated a priority for improved efficiency of location searches through increased use of OCLC for location 
verification. This objective has been minimally met. For FY 1985 the fill rate was 82 percent of ILL/RR requests, 
whidi was up slightly frcro the FY 1984 fill rate of 81 percent. This figure, however, was in line with the slight 
increase in total nunter of requests handled by the Reference Referral Centers. It must be reroentered that more and 
«ore libraries had access to OCLC interlibrary loan services, and thus dio tlieir own interlibrary loans directly bo 
the holding library, it would be ea^ted, in light of this information, that ILL/RR requests will decline as more 
and wore libraries carry out interlibrary loans directly. A further objective stated a priority for coordination of 
staff development/continuing education planning through i^pplication for and recognition of each ALSA by the Indiana 
'Council of Approval for Providers of Continuing Education (ICAP). Because only one ALSA has applied for recognition 
by ICAP so far, this objective has not been met. In spite of this fact, ALSAs nevertheless offered planning for staff 
development and continuing education. 



I'M 



STATE! INDIANA (oontinued) 



A final objective of the program was to inprove audiovisual services available co meinbers. In FY 1984 total audiovisual 
circulation was 9,772 and attendance was 430,485. In FY 1985 total audiovisual circulation was 12,245 and attendance 
W 383, 412, "merefore, in FY 1985, circulation was up but attendance was down slightly from FY 1984. Audiovisual 
services were improved (nore materials were circulated) , and the objective was met even though not as many people 
chose to taJce advantage of the service. FY 1986 probably will see changes as sane ALSAs become more involved in 
videocassette lending services. ALSA total expenditures for audiovisual services ranged from a low of 2 percent 
to a high of 10 percent. The percentage did not appear to be dependent on a delivery system because the three ALSAs 
with dedicated delivery services (ALSA 2, Stone Hills ALSA, and CIALSA) had 2 percent, 2 percent, and 8 percent 
respectively. Again, this situation may change in FY 1986 as more videocassette lending programs are initiated. 



HATIi^iAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS: 

Metropolitan Library Population Served 

All menbers of its respective State 
Area Literary Services Authority 
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S1ATB: IOWA 



MAJOR URBAN RESOJICE LIBRARIES (MUHLS) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 


PROJECT 
NUFCER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
POPULATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
100,000 




PERCENT OF 

STATE'S MURL3 
POPULATIONS OBLIGATIONS 


1984 


84 VI 


$ 62,540 




2,913,437 


404,510 




13.8 


$ 9,569 ($25,660 carryover) 


1985 


Nd number 


185,168 




2,906,000 


404,391 




13.9 


35,229 


1986 


VII 


126,328 




2,910,000 


401,630 




13.8 


35,229 


CITIES OVER 


lOOrOOO 




EXPENDITTJRES BY YEAR 














FY 


1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Pc^lation Served 


Des Moines 






$ 7, 


614.50 


$ 7,615 


$ 7, 


615 


State 


Oedar Rapids 




20, 


000.00 


20,000 


20, 


000 




Daveqport 






If 


614.50 


7,614 


7, 


614 





FY 1984: l!ie purpose of this project was to strengthen the three libraries designated as urban resource libraries in 
the State of Iowa for the purpose of using their collections, staff, and resources to provide improved services to 
their constituencies and to serve as resource centers for the entire State of Iowa. The specific aim of this project 
was to develop these collections with enrichment materials. 



Ihe Public Library of Pes Moines received $7,614.50 tx> expand and enhance the business collection. Materials were 
purchased for reference and circulating book collections and the books-on-tape collection of this regional resource 
library, Tne classificacion of business materials was selected because of the current and long-terra informational 
needs of the Iowa business ooraraunity and the general public wiiich were not being met with existing collection resources. 
D^jhasis was placed on the identified special topics of oonputers, foreign trade, international affairs, tax laws, new 
methods of conducting business, marketing, and product identification. 

Cedar Rapids Public Library purchased current materials in adult basic education, career development, and vocational/ 
tedmical support at a time when high unernployment and underdevelopment, especially among women, minorities, and the 
disadvantaged had intensified local and statewide demand. The objectives of the project were to obtain and publicize 
information resources needed by ernployees and employers to increase employment opportunities. High demand items and 
broader, in-depth resources were acquired and publicized through the media and community groups. 

1^ Davenport Public Library purchased materials to fill critical areas, which they referred to as "life coining skills.* 
Ibe areas specifically concentrated on were jobs, health, community, and aging. 



i:;3 




fftkrEt IOWA (continued) 



W 1985t The Public Libr ary of Pea Moines ordered and received all equipment necessary for the transfer of information 
vil^?IL?^^"®J®^u^^* Accessibility to newspaper articles has been enhanced b/ the ability to add additional subject 
-deacriptions and the time span between delivery of the newspaper and its indexing has been significantly reduced. 

5^ Ccdy Rapids Library ordered extensive materials on computers, both home and business. Hiese have ranged from 
;Si«ple hoM^-to materials manuals to works on technical detail and theory. Other items ordered included repair manuals 
''^ 11^^^? ^^P^"- ^^^^ the library was not well stocked. These included repair manuals for farm equipment, 
'^^'^^^^^^^ J^^torcycles, and less coimonly known vechlcles. Also, duplicate copies of more popular titles increased 
ability to meet interlibrary loan requests from other public libraries. Also ordered were many volumes on other related 
^topics* 

iJ^ ^^.^g ^ been heavily .nvoXved in serving the unenployed in the Davenport area through this 

'Hfl"r^. Center has had a volunteer job interviewer and resume advisor who has worked with aroroximately 

150 individuals. An estimated 50-75 resumes have been prepared by the staff for the unenpioved. 

't 

ISO hundred fifty postcards were sent to CMad-<:ity businesses to request annual reports and brochures for use by the 
general P«>lic. Itesponse has been well over 50 percent, itie librarian in charge of the center has spoken to nunerous 
groi^ and has been appointed to a suboonroittee of the Davenport Chamber of Comnerce to develc^ a brochure on how to 
:Mtazt new businesses in Iowa. Increased purchase of out-of-town newspapers has helped unenployed residents bo find 
^nw positions. The library lorked with Pr oject Assist , a local group for the unenployed. It provided referral for 
adult literacy programs. It also worked with the Scott County Committee College Siaall Business Center bo prcmote the 
literacy ooUection. The librarian wrKtd with the counselor &\ women's programming to produce a brochure about the 
library's center as well as to provide referral service. 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CETHIERS: Nbne 
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STftOB! KANSAS 



WkSGR URBAN RESatRCE LIBRARIES <WJRL3) 



FISCAL PROOBJCT 
YEAR NU^ER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
PCX^JLATION 


TOIAL POPULATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCENT GF 
STATE'S 

POPf iTJXTTnN 
t\Jr\JiM\ 1 x\jn 


MUKLb 


1984 1*84 

1985 I-85-IX 

1986 9 


$ 51,187 
153,436 
105,535 


2,363,358 
2,408,000 
2,438,000 


555,625 
571,203 
562,909 




23.5 
23.7 
23.0 


$35,831 
36,365 
36,365 


CITIES OVER 100,000 




EXPENinURES BY YEAR 












FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 




Population Served 


Hichita 
Kansas City 
Topeka 




$17,915 
10,340 
7,576 


$18,182 
10,509 
7,674 


$18,182 
10,509 
7,674 




State 



FY 1984: The Wichita Public Library purchased materials to enhance and strengthen collections in areas of particular 
need through the acquisition of appropriate informational materials. An approximate list of materials to be acquired 
InclucJed the following topics: child care and development; Oriental, Sjpanish, and European languages for children; 
small business start-up and management; sales and salesmanship; adult education in mathematics, resune, career, and job 
search information; aeronautics and aviation; automobile history and general maintenance; adult foreign languages; 
copputers and software j poetry; political science; Indians of North America; disarmament and nuclear var; Holocaust and 
Itorld War II; sports; "how to" on solar energy; personal and home improvement; light opera and music; architecture; and 
adult ficticYi. 

Ihe Kansas City Public Library strengthened the library's periodical holdings by filling in gaps in retrospective 
holdings, purchasing holdings of certain titles not owned but for which the library received requests, purchasing 
microform holdings of V^andotte County newspapers, and by purchasing several Afro-American periodicals. All of the 
materials purchased were available on interlibrary loan. 

Itapeka Public Library added approximately 600 large-print books to the library's collection. Although large-print 
books have been circulated from the library and nade available to congregate living sites, meal sites, and the homebound 
the increase in the amount of service has greatly strapped the collection. The purchase of a special mobile van for 
transporting large-print books enabled the library to provide much greater circulation of these materials. The purchase 
of 600 large-print Ux>ks with the grant funds met approximately 50 percent of the need identified for this particular 
collection. All materials purchased were available on interlibrary loan. 



STMEt KANSAS (oontinued) 



FY 1985: Ohe Wichita Pub lic Library established a need to add materials to strengthen its role as a major urban resource 
library. Projects underway on or before the beginning of FY 1985 in various special collections required both book 
acquisition for eyansicxi to meet patron and interlibrary loan requirements and additions of newer media to add depth 
to the established service. Additions of videocassettes, color slides, and microconputer software were approved by 
tfte State Agency. Collections that benefited were Special Resources on Parenting, Special Resources on the Visual Arts, 
the Vlioe Bauraan Danoe Symposia Collection, the "PC's for the People- Project, the Auto Manual Collection, and the 
Foundation Collection. 

As a major resource library for the State, the Kansas City Public Library lent monographic and serial holdings to 
all residents of Kansas through interlibrary loan. The ability to service ILL serial requests was curtailed by missing 
or damaged issues of hard copy serials. Microfilm copies of missing or mutilated copies— as well as some monographic 
items—irfere replaced to enable this major urban resource library to fill a greater percentage of ILL serial requests 
statewide* ^ 

'^^P'^^ 3^!^^ Public Library project war to supply a collection of literacy materials, both new and replace- 

t,!!!!^ ^ overcome illiteracy, and to introduce conpact disk collections to Kansas. Statistics 

were kept on the use of both the adult literacy collection and the oonpact disk collection materials purchased with 
' grant fwids. The supplemental portions of the Library Literacy Project (Project No. I-85-VI) and the introduction of 

n« technology into an iiaportant public library to define its usefulness in other Kansas libraries contributed bo 
^ TV3|)eKa Public Library's status as a major urban resource library. 



!;AT/CKUi on REGIONAL RESOURCE CEMI^: Nbne 
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ERIC 




fST^TE; KEWrUCKY 



IHAJOR UPBAN RESOUBCE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



PRCXTBCT 
NUrCER 



SHARF OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 



TXyVAL STATE 
POPUIATION 



TOTAL POPUIATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
100,000 



PERCENT OF 

STATE'S 

POPULATION 



MURLs 

OBLIGATIOtS 



1984 

^1986 



15-MURL 
9d 
6a 



$ 78,658 
:35,251 
161,521 



3,661,433 
3,692,000 
3,723,000 



502,616 
501,199 
499,993 



13.7 
13.6 
13.4 



$30,077 (carryover) 
32,000 (carryover) 
32,000 (carryover) 



EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 
FY 1984 FY 1985 



FY 1986 



$30,077 $32,000 $32,000 

(not eligible under State's criteria) 



Population Served 
State 



liOTIES OVER 100,000 
.City 

^'Louisville 
^lexington-Fayette 

I 

n 1984 (carryover): Early in the project period, a subgrant award was made to the Louisville Free Public f ibrary * in 
order to enhance its position as a MURL, the Louisville Free Public Library decided to place en|)hasis on purchase of 
^business materials and multiple titles in selected high demand categories. Qirrent and retrospective review materials 
^were used in the selection process by collection specialists. Ihe Manager for Reference Services provided a description 
yf the business collection to the State Lijrary for dissemination to local libraries. Both project and subgrant project 
objectives were attained during the fiscal year. Five hundred titles were purchased for the business collection, and 
1,659 volumes were purchased in multiples for high demand categories, for a total of 2,159 volumes. 

The activities of the project si^iported the Long-Range Program objective — to increase the size of the general collection 
lof the MURL so that the standard of four books per capita could be met. 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CEWTBRS: None 
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riMQR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIBS (KJRLb) 



City 

Orleauis 
r'Baton Rouge 
^'Shreveport 



fFISCM* 


PROJECT 
NU^fiER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTTAL STATE 
PCMnJIATICN 


TOTAL POPUIATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCEOT OF 

STATE'S 

COPULATION 


MURLs 

CBGILATIONS 


i?1985 


9 

1-6 

9 


$ 92a79 
279,281 
193,146 


4,204,742 
4,383,000 
4,462,000 


982,754 
1,237,340 
1,249,666 


23.3 
28.2 
28.0 


$ 70,701 
200, 544 
200, 544 


{^CmES OVER lOOrOOO 




EXreNOnURES BY YEAR 







FY 1984 FY 1985 FY 1986 Population Served 

$40,109 $91, $91,492 5 surrounding parishes and city 

15,785 58,b96 58,596 13 parishes of the Capitol Area Regior, 

14,807 34,174 34,174 8 northwest parishes 

-0- 16,262 16,262 Terrebonne Parish and Bayouland 



19b4; T!ie New Orleans Pu blic Library purchased books and audiovisual naterials to establish a Vietnamese collection 
in a regional branch. Each of the five parishes in the area have had an influx of Vietnamese in the last 10 years, 
learning cassettes were added to one branch, and the reference collection was strengthened in two regional branches. 
All total, ^roxijnately 1,505 books were purchased and 667 pieces of audiovisual materials were purchased to meet the 
demnds of the library's own patrons as well as those who have access to the collections from the surrounding 
five pari0hes« 

Ihe oollectlon of the East Baton Rouge Parish Library > the largest library in the 13-parish Capital Region, was c^n to 
all residents of the region, itemendous use of the collection was made in the areas of reference, popular, and juvenile 
collections. Of special interest was the genealogical collection at the Centroplex Branch Library, considered bo be one 
Of the strongest genealogical collections in the southern region. MURLs funds have helped the collection tremendously. 
2?? ^12" , ^iddition has been the 40-voluroe genealogical serial reprint entitled Confederate Veteran with indexes, 
r 2»J set and approxiinat:ely 736 other titles have been added to the collection. This collection was made available 

to the enw .e greater Baton Ro^ige area as well as to individuals doing family research from anywhere within the region. 

Hie Shreye Memorial Library ocf»jinucd to coordinate the delivery system for the modified Green Gold Library System that 
Str'Sli^i!^ parishes inthe aiea and significantly speeded up ILL. The funds were used to maintain and add approximately 
470 books to the areas of retcrcice, government documents, petroleum, Louisiana, and genealogy collections. Demand for 
materials continued to Increase steadily and these grant funds ha^^e made it possible to better meet the needs of library 
patrons frora the northwpst corner of the state. 
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n 1985: Uie Hey Orleans Public Library used its grant noney to add 1,247 books to its oollfx:tion in the areas of business, 
science, hunnities, and social sciences. These ejqpanded areas of collection made it possible for this library to better 
aeet the need foe current Material requested by local and regional resident j and libraries. Ftorty-f ive miscellaneous 
^ pieces of e^iipnent and furniture were purchased in order to better serve the increased local and regional demand for 
iaipcovsd and expanded service. 

Bast Baton Rouy Parish Library , in an effort to strengthen library resources for residents and libraries of the 
region, used the grant money to purchase 8 microfilm readers, 10 microfilm cabinets, 2 microfilm reader/printers, and 
908 reels of microfilm* These purchases were made to improve the research and reference potential of the East Baton 
Rouge Furish Library citizens as well as any person or library in the Capital Area I^ion. 

g reve Memorial Library (Caddo Parish) added 2,360 items (books and visuals) to the ^)ecial collections {genealogy, 
Louisiana governsent documents, petroleum and reference). This added to the "value of the coUection" to better meet 
the desuuids of users and libraries from the surrounding area (Northwest Louisiana, South Arkansas, and East T^xas) . 
These materials were made readily available for on-site use and through interlibrary loan. 

Citisens in Tferrebxme Parish (Houma) and the surrounding region called Bayouland have access to an ej^janded (508 books) 
and strengthened collection die to the MURLs grant. A 2-year subscription to Newsbank increased the public's chance to 
locate current events coverage by providing newspaper indexing and articles from newspapers around the country. A copy 
machine for staff use helped greatly with the interlibrary loan process and made it easier for the library to disperse 
photocopies of information when requested by local and/or regional users and libraries. This speeded up the response 
to iniuiries made to the library. 



HATIONAL OR RBGIOHAL RESOUICE CEWIERS: No information was available on Resource Centers. 

13,9 



S1ATB: NARYIAND 



MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE L3HARIES (MURLg) 







SHARE or 




TOTAL POPULATION PERCENT CF 




FISCAL 


PROJECT 


EXCESS ABOVE 


TOTAL STATE 


OF CITIES OVER 


STATE'S 


MLIRL6 


YEAR 




$60 MILLION 


PC»UIATION 


100,000 


POPULATION 


OBLIGATIONS 


1984 


1^ 


$ 91,407 


4,216,756 


786,775 


19.6 


$18,300 (carryover) 


1985 


1-7 


272,081 


4,270,000 


774,113 


18.1 


49,247 (carryover) 


1986 


1-7 


187,013 


4,349,000 


763,570 


17.5 


49,247 (carryover) 


C1T1J3S OVER 100,000 




EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 












FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Population Served 


Baltimore 






$18,300 


$49,247 


$49,247 


State 



FY 1984 (carryover): Ohe film department circulation of the Bnorh Pratt Free Library was 37,235. In addition to employing 
two partrtine techniciana bo clean the filjts that circulated',' 16 new 16nir. films were added to the State Resource Center 

^ collection. More than 1,303,225 Maryland citizens were afforded the opportunity to see quality filirs that were prcf erly 

oj maintained as a res?'lt of this project. 



KATIQHAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CEtTTEPS: 

Metropolitan Library Population Served 

BfXxA Pratt Free Library State 
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^SIKTE: KASSACHUSEZT5 

Uf^hJOR RESOUICE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



i FISCAL 
YEAR 


PROOBCT 

wmm 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOfAL STAIE 
POPULATION 


TOIAL POPULATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCENT OF 

STAIE'S 

POPULATION 


MURLs 

OBLIGATIONS 


'1984 

51985 
^1986 


4.5 
7.1-7.3 
7.1-7.3 


$123,921 
366,386 
250,699 


5,737,717 
5,750,000 
5,798,000 


877,112 
873,482 
881,016 


15.2 
15.2 
15.1 


$18,900 
55,692 
55,692 


ICITIKS OVER 100,000 




EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 






Icity 






FY 1984 


FY 1985 FY 


1986 


Population Served 



;/Bo8ton (The Eastern Regional System) 
TWoroester (The Central Regional System) 
%M:ing£ield 



$6,300 
6,300 
6,300 



$18,564 
18,564 
18,564 



$18,564 
18,564 
18,564 



State 



FY 1984: l!ie Boston Public Library used its MURLs funds to purchase books needed to meet intetlibrary loan requests. 

!f!l?r *«5?^P^cha8ed in the following categories: Sjpanish language and culture, Rjssian language, Russian immigrant 
collection, a^inese language, Italian language, children's books, business, geography, and political science. Four 
hundred ti«enty-tf«9 books were purchased altogether. 

Hie Worcester Public Library acquired 295 volumes and 83 rolls of microfilm to strengthen its reference and research 
collections. Expensive materials (items the users could not afford to buy themselves) needed by groups such as small 
^businesses, students, and historians were chosen. ^ 

'2? ^^^i^j ^J-^? Library purchased the following: for homeowners— books like The Residential Energy Audit Manual , 
solar Domestic Hot Water Guide, and Hazardous Waste Regulations (especially timely because a major corporation recently 
considered locating a hazardous waste collection center in a nearby town) ; for small businessmen— basic guides like the 
Hotel and Restaurant Business, Handbook of Brwineerinc? Economics , and Ihe Small Business Legal Problem Solver . New — 
inclided^ks in the fields o^ astronony, biology, geology, organic chemistry, and physics. Fbr stand- 
ard stuaent-type questions, a new edition of the expensive multi-volume Grzimeks Animal Life Ehcyclopedia was purchased. 
And as «uch as possible, demand for new technologies was also addressed— as in the purchase of several works in the 
burgieoning field of robotics. The allotjnent for reference materials was used for both new titles and to update standard 
JSff^i l^i^ syndromes. Standard Mathematical Tables (update) , Machinery's Handbooks (update) , QKyclo- 

pedia of oi^stry, Jane's Aerospac e^Ic^ionary , ana psychia tric Dictionary (update) . Also purchased' ^^re business itShage- 
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Smig: MASSACHUSgr!rS_(cXHfitinued) 



P3f 1985J Library pwterials acquired under the MURLs project served a ditterent purpose than those purchased under the 
Regional Pid)3ic Library Systems prograro which corrprised nost of the State funding necessary for State maintenance of 
effort* Firstr the majority of the materials purchased under the regional prograro were intended to suppleinent the reference 
collections of the local libtaries in each of the regional systems. The libraries contacted the regional library for 
answers to questions that could not be supported by their local collections. Hierefore, reference acquisitions tended 
to lean toward '•quick, heavily used reference* materials. No material was purchased for its research value, di the 
other hand, MURLs-acquired materials have been purchased for the purpose of reference and research c4)plications. Ihey 
supplemented regionally purchased materials in that MURLs acquisitions were usually less heavily used, and in formats 
and oollection areas not purchased with regional funds, (ahis will provide increased user access to more specialized 
information over a long span of time.) 



NATIOmL C3R REGIONAL RESOURCE CETfTBRS: 

Metropolitan Library Popt^latlon Served 

Boston Public Library Conmonwealth 



The Boetcn Public Library served as the library of last recourse for reference and research services for the 
Gonncnwealth. It was supported by State funds by State law. 
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STUB: MICHIGAN 



WJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



FISCAL PROOBCT 
-tEKR NUMBER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
POPULATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCENT CF 

STATE'S MORI^ 
POPULATION OBLIGATIONS 


1984 63h-6h 
.1985 6d-6h 
1986 la-lh 


$197,773 
580,864 
393,688 


9,258,584 
9,116,000 
9,075,000 


2,158,120 
2,074,707 
2,014,630 


23.3 $ 48,000 (carryover) 
22.8 132,500 (carryover) 
22.1 132,500 (carryover) 


CITIES OVER 100,000 




EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 










FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Population Served 


Detroit 
Grand! Rapids 
Warren 
Flint 
, Lansing 

Sterling Heights 
Ann Arbor 
Livonia 




$14,306 
5,218 
5,034 
5,020 
4,760 
4,532 
4,560 
4,532 


$39,025 
14,606 
13,926 
13,872 
13,217 
12,709 
12,617 
12,528 


$39,025 
14,606 
13,926 
13,872 
13,217 
12,709 
12,617 
12,528 


State 



n 1984 (carryover) t Ttie overriding objective of the Detroit Public Library (DPL) project was to develop a collection of 
oonsuMer health materials suitable for the lay user. Evidence over several years has indicated a continuing and expand- 
ing interest/need in this area. A committee of the Detroit Public Library main and branch library staff, along with a 
librarian from the Health Science Library of Harper Hospital, conpiled a consumer health information book list of over 
400 titles reoonnendled Cor a core collection in the field. The titles were selected through consultation with the subject 
^)ecialist of the nsin library reference departments and the person from Harper Hospital. Professional reference tools 
were consulted as follows: 

Reese, Alan. Oonswer Health Information Handbook . 

national Oenter for Health Education. Education for Health: the Selective Guide . 
Health Information Library, PAS Publishing cc. 1984 Guide to Health Information . 
Publishers Weekly , Library Journal , and Books in print . 



1 fllMB: HICHIGMI {continued) 



: Oomittee librarians also visited local book stores, exfoiined sample copies of newly published titles, and consulted the 
^ holdings of tfayne State ttiiversity and the libraries of the Detroit Medical coniplex* Ohe selected consumer health materials 
; have greatly enhanced the health information collection of each agency involved. In addition to the vast ijiprovement to 
co lUctiam this grant has aade, ILL activities have extended the benefits throughout the Detroit Associated Libraries 
y (boperative area and beyond because DPL serves as one of Michigan's five major research institutions in the State* 
\ ^ 

I Ihg Grand Rapids Public Library elected to use all of its MURLs grant to enhance general interest periodical reference 

I service. As the largest public library in the lakeland Library Gboperativer the demands placed on its periodical 
collection were very heavy* {Ihe potential population served is nearly 900,000.) Project objectives included providing 
periodical articles on a timely basis as requested by Grand Rapids proper and the lakeland Cooperative. Ihe entire 

' MRU grant was ^?ent for the purdiase of general interest periodicals. At the beginning of this year's project, the 
library stated that statistics would be kept to determine th<* axwnc of use of the collection by the maidDers of other 
public library cooperatives. In 1983/84, 841 requests for periodicals were filled by Grand Rapids. This was a 63 percent 
fill rate, the 1984/85 figures showed 970 requests filled in less than 12 months; a 65 percent fill rate. In-house 

; ^piarterly statistics shcMed that use of the collection in 1984/85 included the filling of 14,921 requests for back issues 

I of periodicals. The collection was heavily used by library patrons at the main library. 

Himn is the third largest city in Mi<*igan and represents almost one quarter of the population of the public library 
cooperative in which it is located. Library materials were available throughout Maoowb County through ILL and reciprocal 
^ borrowing agreements. Heavy demand on the Warren Public Litoary collection led to the decision that this MURU grant 
should be used to ii^prove the microform reference collection. The reference staff at the Arthur J» Miller Branch thoroughly 
reviened the library's microform reference needs for 1984/85. After a careful oonparison of present holdings and future 
needs, materials were selected for purchase. A bibliography was distributed to the Library Cooperative of Macomb that 
listed the materials selected, processed, and added to the collection. The titles were also added to the Macomb Union 
list of Serials. In order to ensure that member public libraries were aware of these additions, the director prepared a 
memorandum to each member library and presented information relating to the MTOLs grant at a Macaifc County Library 
Director's meeting. A press release was also prepared for the local newspaper regarding the grant award. This MURLs 
grant successfully enlarged the microform reference collection of the Warren Library. Service to Warren's patrons, as 
well as to the cooperative, has been improved and expanded. 

The s lci#ly improving unemployment figures in Midiigan continued to play an inportant role in the Flint area and surrounding 
otjsmunities. *»iile a healthier automobile industry ijiproved these figures, many jobs in related fields were lost forever 
and entry-level positions within the industry which offered a job from high school graduation through the retirement years 
were scarce. Tb help the cowunity "cope" in th^s area, the Flint Public , Library started the Career Corner. The materials 
and services offered varied widely, but the funds available through this MORLb grant were ^)ecifically earmarked for the 
aotjpjisition of materials related to coping with unenployment. The goal here was to provide useful and supportive materials 
for thoee formerly employed in entry-level jobs and now laid off indefinitely and for those younger unskilled wDrkers who 
have not been in the work force on a steady basis. The project focused on acquisition of materials useful for these 
populations and attenrted to publicize the availability of the collection and services at sites wliere job seekers might 
be located* Items selected included tests for Q>glish and mathematics review books. Anothar facet of the project hit 
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STMEt KTCHIGftN (continued^ 



iS^i-^ ^ Strategies and skills. Books on interviewing skills, apprenticeship, and training prograro were very 

^ serials. National Job Market and Hunter , which provided up-t<>date job listings, were also added to the 

career Corner. A significant feature of the career Corner was its design as a centralized collection. Previously, 

■aterials relating to career, unanployment and skill inproventsnt were split between several departments creating an 

VIIT^^ ^''^if All previously owned materials and all itore purchased through this grant were pooled 

J^JiS^^r^^^a^; Jff^ ^,f?^?^f °" ^ ""'^ ""^"^ °^ ^ attractive aic^ in the general 

reading root was selected with special shelving added. A professionally-produced brochure, prepared for the Career 

72^lLy^ , ^*^'t?^''r.°i,f ^^}^^ ^ project to inform Flint residents and cooperative member libraries of 
^SiL^rf^i*^ ^ 2 J^i^"" ^^"^ reported that the "use of the collection, jobs bulletin board, and job search 
I^TfT f f^fUS?^"^*. response was very good; so much so that a staff member was permanently assigned to 

wintaln the ooll«ction and assist patrons. Ttie library planned to continue operating budget support for the Career 

•One original goal for the WRLs grant to the Lansing Public Library revolved around the growing awareness of illiteracy. 
TOe library proposed to become Involved in progranming for both children and parents to address the problem of 
the reluctant reader. All programs and materials were to be (and in fact were) available to those residing in the capital 

S2nH^*«,rk^^^iI^r)SJ^i?J:i"^.''^'*i?*'^"?.??^^^"^'^ school District to develop a five4e«sion 

parenting workshop on inprovlng children's reading skills, the workshop was designed to cover sources of childrens' 

^^iSL"J f^'.f*' ^ IJiprove reading/writing skills, storytelling skills, etc. the third session of the 

?k?t!??^S!^ ^ library and was scheduled at two different locations (the Lansing Public Library main facility 

^"^^ '^l °^ evenings to encourage participation. At this meeting parents and children 

attended; parents toured the facilities and became acquainted with the young readers' area while the diUdren h^vj a 
^iL^ and saw a shor^ flln. A portion of the grant funds were used to add a total of 250 titles, which fitted the 
fl i^J: encouraging reluctant readers. These titles had been color coded to indicate reading levels. Parents 

sessions were especially pleased with this system, and oonments since have confirmed that this has been 
a helpful ^teM. Attendees at the workshop were also informed about the "Building your Reading Muscles" program to 
encourage children to do wore reading. Children in attendance at the library sessions were signed up for this program 
tlZ ■ ^^f^'^ °^ children received their first library cards. In total, 25 children actively participated in 

L^S!^ program during its four-month length, checking out over jOO books, -[he one weak point in the parenting 
workshop was inadequate proootion for the program. Library staffing conflicts hanpered the aiount of public relations 
WOK that was done, rtiile 15 adults participated, there was also interest expreased in another progreni in the fall of 

^f^/f^f? the experience because it gave them the opportunity to work cooperatively with reading specialists 
5k^ ^..^°\^*^^?''* J*® popularity of the color coding system for easy-read books has pronpted an extension of 
^I^iT^J^,^* hand in the library's collection. While there was a demand for another similar workshop 

involving the library, lljnited staff time forced amendments in the original grant proposal to expend remaining dollars 
ZtifJzifl'^^^'^^, balance of funds were used to add captioned video programs to the existing video 

collection, these items (43 titles) were necessary to address the needs of the hearing itrpaired. Prior to this time, 
the library was not serving this portion of its handicapped patrons at all. 

Sterling Heights Public Library was relatively new and very contenporary in design, but the library book budget has 
been unable to keep up m all the necessary areas of collection development. This MURLs grant was designated specifically 
to benefit older citizens in the Sterling Heights conrunity, as well as those in the public library cocoerative through 
the acquisition of large-print materials. At the beginning of this project, Dunn and tradstreet reported that sterling 
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ct^^ °^ fastest growing cities in the country. Just one of rrany areas in which this growth has been 

reflected was in the fact that during FY 1985, three housing units opened for senior citizens. The collection of large 
print mterials whidi were purchased with this grant, in combination with the library's previously owned titles, were 
Jr^f^^f iff f°'/^^ °^ ^^^"^ ""its and the main library. Eich collection was made 

Si^fc M^^^^ °^ purchased with grant funds. The collection at the Sterling 

Heists Library iras as popular if not more so than those already menLioned. ^tonthly circulation figures averaged 700. 
- Ubrarians found that users included not only senior citizens and/or physically handicapped patrons, but also adult 
readers just learning to read who found the large type faces less intimidating. t« <~uic 

l^ m^ ^^r,^]!^ ^^"^ ^ ' covering both a wide geographic area and a broad range of educational back- 

, iT^ '^^"'K"^ interests. The library acted as a main resource for the Huron valley Library system 

TJrrlH.t^T '^^ l^. ^ ? "^""^^ patronship through ILL. Both branches and the main library have 

7^^^^^ °94f^''i°?^ P"^*^" inadequate. (While only 6 percent of Ann Arbor's population is over the age of 

the university student group doubles that figure to a ViO ratio.) The goal of this project was to 
!I^^r?Dii^^ *L^"^'^^"?-?*^^***i°" ^ ^ specific objectives involved selection, acquisition, and distribution 

/^^^^J"* ^'^fH*' large-print materials have met the needs of a specific segment of the 

population (thoee who are physically or visually handicapped) this reading problem had no age restriction. The newly 
enlarged collections were used, however, largely by older patrons. Ohe project has been judged a success in that all 
•onies awarded for the purpose were expended during the grant period and all materialr were now in the field. The Ann 
«Dor Xarge^int collection was ej^xanded by 6 percent through the purchase of approximately 300 new books, lb enhance 
oowunity and cooperative-wide awareness of the expanded service, a descriptive flyer was prepared and distributed. An 
article in the local daily newspaper also covered the mos grant made 'ran LSCA funds and its use in the ooninunity. 

"^fS^^Lff continuous Inprovements in new library technology, the Livonia Public Library needed to 
«aianoe its automated bibliographic system. This was to be beneficial to other public libraries in the Vayne Oakland 
cooperative in that their access to the holdings of the Livonia collection would be greatly inproved. The original 
f?-S!«^i°°l!!^^r P^^**®' i" P*^^; °f «^*« GEflC 8371 terminals. Grant revision changed that to one terminal and an 
^''^ ''^P' ^ library now had access to the 3 million volumes in the Wayne Oakland system through 

an l^oved automated circulation system. Beyond that, the system facilitated resource sharing, inproved oonwunication, 
2?7-"f^^^; ^ purchased terminal was used to input biographical and circulation information into the Wayne database. 
Ihis improved inventory control and enhanced circulation monitoring, since the installation of the terminal in the 
latter part of August, 1985, it has been used 191 hours. The system has also increased the amount of fines collected 
because notices have been automatically sent out after 30 days. Accordingly, fine revenues have increased substantially 
overdue books has been decreasing, the electronic typewriter/printer has been an asset to the library 
system. With its memory capabilities, it alleviated much of the clerical workload and repetitive work, both system-wide 
and cooperative-related. *^ , j 
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-^SIMEt MICHIGAN (continued) 



^^pmOm. OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CSmSPSi 

^Metropolitan Library Population Served 

VXII MURL8 serve as State 
{/regional resource centers 

Ti 1984: Ihe Detroit Public Library ($30,400) elected to split the monies awarded in this Title I grant to serve two 
^ needs; but while a portion of it ws used to augment Detroit's MURIb grant dealing with the building of a large consumer 
^Jbealth collection for 29 locations, more enphasis was directed toward the acquisition of historical periodicals. The 
iTlitMTary maintained a strong collection of early American periodicals which were heavily utilized by researchers in Michigan 
;^.and other States* Many of these titles were maintained in the original hard copy and were in a state of deterioration* 
^ Using this grant money, the American Periodical Series III was purchased with the following objectives: 1) to provide 
^^microform copies of titles not owned by Detroit; and 2) to provide raicroforra copies of titles owned by Detroit in hard 
Toopy only# for preservation purposes* The projected number of titles in the series which would represent titles not 

owned by the Detroit Public Library was 13* In addition, the projected number of titles of which Detroit's holdings 
Iwere inoceplete was 42* 
¥ 

\ the Grand Rapids Public Library ($11,083) elected tc use its metropolitan library grant to enhance its periodical collection 
In the sp«:i£ic areas o£ the sciences, business, and the arts. The library's serials collection was in great demand 

,,froM both ooMMinity users and the Lakeland Library Oooperative through ill. ihe entire amount was spent for the purchase 
of periodicals; the grant allowed a better financial base for the collections and although it represented only just a 
bit over 6 cents per caqpita in the City of Grand Rapids, the grant had a major .^mpact on the library's collection. Over 
three hundred titles were purchased with funding* One of the major purposes of this type of I£CA grant was to recognize 
large public libraries in metropolitan areas as important resource sources. This was born out by statistics gathered at 

; the jnin library t^id) had 30 percent of its users and circulation from outside the city limits of Grand Rapids proper. 

The original propoeal for the warren Public Library p roject ($10,696) involved updating its automated system? Ctoqputerized 
Library Services, Lie. (OSI), which it shares with the Macomb Library Oooperative. Laser readers and side printers were 
. to be added to the system. A rethinking of community needs, however, brought about a revision to address the needs of 
the library's referent collection. Present holdings were compared with currently advertised reference materials and 
standard reference bxDliograqphies. As opposed to the MURLs grant approach, all materials selected for purchase were in 
print format, the titles added variety in subject coverage and included annuals, serials, encyclopedias, and single 
titles. Again, in order to inform other libraries in the cooperative of this new material, the director shared a listing 
of all titles added in a memorandum and encouraged reference questions to be submitted if the ::ew sources could be of 
assistance. 

Ihe Flint Public Library ($10,668) has consolidated materials dealing with career change, uneraplpyroent, skill building, 
etc. in the main library's Career Corner. This metropolitan library grant allowed Flint to eycg&od the breadth of their 
collection in the area of career selection, as well as increase the availability of information on careers in high 
demand* Bvphasis in purchases was placed on information in all formats on careers, training and apprenticeship programs, 
college entrance exams, and the hi.^.. ^^.^ careers. Many individuals consulted the collection who were seeking alternatives 
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gPCTBt laCMIGftN (cxantlnued) 



-^^.^ J^ TJ ^ °" ^ ^"^'^^^^ ^ person's marketability have been in denand by 

^ti^ i^r™^^° accounting, bookkeeping, shorthand, and typing have been added. High tech materials 
ii^^l^li^' f =^°«»?«ters, and vord processing. Titles having to do with career change in mid-life have been in 
l^i^^J^.I^'^J^.^^ll^'^ ^ businesses as an alternative to unenplSyment are required. 

22klSo S^M 1^ Ll^^*^ °^ concern. Titles such as Back to Work; How to He-enter the 

older users and displaced housewives. GED and Arm ed Forces test books continue to ' 
2^,l^?Lfi ^ in demand, but the enplpyrcnt/career picture in Flint became increasingly diversified, and an 
rX^i^ }^r"J^ fll^?""''^*^ °^ essential. Grant monies were also used to cover some costs to 

liSf^L^S^ and distribute a brochure about the Career Corner to high school counselors the county, training 



S LuU^ ^ f i <$10'115) elected to use their metropolitan library grant to address the needs of several 

!i2r?3^''ii^^ ?:k ^2 ^ P]^'^ stages, these groups included those with limited Ehglish-speaking ability, the 
iS^^^^l^J^t^i^^^'^J^^T''^' Ji'^J^ revision, grant nonies were used to reach Lansing's Asia^ popala- 
SSl^^J^ ^ speak/read Ehglish. Materials were also added to the library's oollectionriented 

SSJ^^nfJTi^'f.f^ "^"^^^i^i*^^ ^^^'^y J"^'^ °f this grant ^ard was used ^ 

^^^,^^^^J^l.l^ tJ^^t^ ^ °^ routing collections which were used at the main library 

!^ ^r«^^r^i? f'^'.V'^* bo°^ilf' at specially maintained collections at several senior citizen centers, 
^^.ilr^ I K ^ addition of over 400 titles helped to keep large-print collections rotating 

h22f fi^n^ '^^^,^^tSl^^' °f materials for readers with vision impairments 

«^ 7^2 ??.?L^*^wi^®1^^"'' ^"^ nagazines, grant money was used to add a basic collection of books 

SIL^r^flifi ^ well received, circulating heavily. Users included the expected audience, but attracted 

♦^'^e purchased with an Asian audience in mind. Vendors for this material 
S^n^LSf.fn^Kr!^.^ material was received and cataloged prior to corpletion of the grant period. 

Tlwse new additions brought in new Asian library users. ^ 

^r^^i"^ ^^t^ Public Ltbrag^ ($9,710) facility was very much up-to-date, but its collection was inadequate to meet 
^L^l' evaluation helped to determine that the most profitable expenditure of metropolitan library funds 

jwuld be in the area of added reference materials. Because of the rapid growth of the Sterling Heights population and 
0» increase in library use, past purchasing/selection emphasis had been given to the development of the^neral library 
SSSf^ ''^"^ °" ^ 8t.3lves has increased, but at the expense of obtaining more costly reference 

7^^^ ■'^'^ youngsters. Ihe grant faoilltated the acquisition of 10 sets of encyclopedias of varying titles 

= -^i!?*^ °^ multi-volume reference tools, and a large nunber of other significant reference 

clUes. In addition, a Tterm Paper Tbpics collection was created to help students, and has proven to be a useful and 
popular resource. Materials were selected, both current and timeless, bo assist students in preparing papers on "hot- 
Zfl^lL **»terial8 were reserved for inhouse use only to ensure availability, while nearly all of the materials purchased 
Jrtth the metropolitan grant did not circulate, their availability in the library undoubtedly brought in more patrons. 
*Z ^ direct correlation between these new materials and the fact that circulation rose 8 percent during the past 
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STOTEt MICHIGMI (oontinued) 



Clientele of the Ann Arbor Public Library ($9,691) represented a broad range in both geographic coverage, educational 
backgrounds^ and infon^kttion needs. In order to successfully meet patron needs, th^ library developed a nunt)er of 
specialized oolleccions. Ihis metropolitan library grant was to be split three ways to reach many user groups. The 
r^cHjIts of a needs assessment conducted prior to application for this grant were confirmed in evaluating the oonpleted 
project. The overall goal of the project was to acquire materials and related equipment to strengthen the large^rint^ 
black studieSf adult basic reading, foreign language, pre-school, and young adult oollections. Grant budgeting allowed 
for flexibility of purdiases between these categories; dollar*wise, the most eiophasis was finally placed on board books 
and readers for children (over $5,000). Related equipment included a con{)act card catalog for the children's department 
and a sound filnstrip projector. A total of 570 books were purchased, as well as the support supplies necessary to 
ready them for the library, lb ensure public awareness, an article appeared in the local newspaper covering the grant 
award and the special oollections which would benefit. 

Activities of the Livonia Public Libraff will be reported in the FY 1986 annual report. 
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STKTE: NINNESOm 

MAJOR UHBAN RESOUICE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



FISCAL 
IQBAR 



PROOBCT 
N»®ER 



1984 

1985 
1986 



84- 6 

85- 5 

86- 5 



CITIES OVER 100#000 
Citf f 

Hiimeapolis 
St. Paul 



SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLia^ 



TOIftL STATE 
POTJLATION 



TOTAL POPULATION 
OF CITIES OVER 
100,000 



PERCENT OF 

STATE'S 

POPULAITON 



$ 88,273 
263,352 
180,270 



4,077,178 
4,135,000 
4,162,000 



641,181 
639,604 
624,238 



EXreNDITORES BY YEAR 

FY 1984 FY 1985 



$8,011 
5,848 



$23,560 



15.7 
15.5 
14.9 



OBLIGATIONS 



FY 1986 

$23,560 
17,260 



$13,859 
40,820 
40,820 



Population Served 
State 



M J^! I ^^^^ ^^^^^^ and Information Center contracted with a professional conservator to restore and 

bind or rebind rare, valuable books. Supplies for special housing of paper and film copy were acquired. A photography 
fS^}^''?'^^ ^ilUf ^^"^ all glass plate negatives in the collection of local interest photographs. Microfilm was 
aoqpjired to replace bound volumes of Ladies' Home Journal. 

^^fSi-^yf P^b^^c Library, a new position of bibliography was created. Procedures were estaolished for collection 
evaluation. More than 600 books were aojuired, mostly nonfiction, to fill aaps in the collection. 

FY 1985J The annual report was not received as of 3/9/87. 



RATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOUICE CEWTERS: None 
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SCKTB: MISSISSIPPI 



hMOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES (MURLb) 

— — SHARE 5" roiAL FOPULATOS PERCENT' OF 

. FISCAL PROJECT EXCESS ABOVE TOIAL STATE CITIES OVER STATC'S MORLs 

. YEAR WJWBER $60 MILLION PC^ULATION 100,000 POnjIATION OBLIGATIONS 

>r 1984 7 $ 54,428 2, 520^638 202,895 8.0 $ 4,355 (carryover) 

19tt5 7 163,695 2,569,000 204,195 7*9 12,932 (carryover) 

^ 1986 7 112,277 2,598,000 208,810 8.0 12,932 



CITIES OVER 100,000 
Jackson 



EXPENDxTORES BY YEAR 

FY 1984 FY 1985 FY 1986 



$4,355 



$12,932 



$12,932 




ft 1984 (carryover): Ihe Jackflon Mgtropolitan Library System has always expended funds from its major urban resource 
library grant to strengthen Its reference and resource naterial collection. This year the reference tool. Magazine 
Collection^ was aoqul 2d to provide ijwnediate access to periodical information. 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOUICE CENTER: 

>&^tcof)Olitan Library Pc^lation Served 

Jdd 4^ Metropolitan State 
Library System 



F3f 1985: Ihis grant was approved by the MLC Board as the first payment toward a project which would ultimately have provide 
$100,000 toward an automated circulation system. The balance of project funding would be provided locally. Previous LSCA 
grants assisted the library to convert its holdings to MARC format. The ultinw te goal was to make the system's collection 
accessible both to its own patrons and to the entire State through interlibrar' loan. During FY 1985, $856 of the $20,000 
*.xrst payment was expended* the automation consultant began the initial work to determine needs for the system. However, 
progress toward oonplete specifications for the bid announcement was almost inmediately postponed. The director of the 
system, Jack.Mulkey, advised the State Library that it would not be prudent to corrplete the bid specifications while several 
of the system's counties were debating leaving the system. Any change in the makeup o£ the system could materially change 
automation plans. 
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SIATB:' MISSCXJRI 

MAJOR URBAN RESOUICE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



CITIES OVER 100,000 

St. louis 
Kansas City 
^^ringfield 
Independence 



FISCAL 
YEAR 


PROJECT 
NUKBER 


SHAKE OP 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


tootUj state 
pcxviation 


TOTAL PCCTIATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PEICENT OF 

STATE'S 

PCXVLATION 


MURLs 

OBLIGATIONS 


1984 

1985 
1986 


9 
9 
9 


$106,022 
314,900 
215,898 


4,917,584 
4,942,000 
5,008,000 


1,146,166 
1,128,646 
1,121,431 


23.3 
22.8 
22.3 


$24,703*13 (carryover) 
71,707 (carryover) 
72,000 (carryover) 



EXPENDITORES BY YEAR 
FY 1984 FY 1985 



$9,764.27 
9,659.10 
2,870.02 
2,409.74 



$27,449 
28,421 
8,755 
7,170 



FY 1986 

$27,449 
28,421 
8,755 
7,170 



Population Served 
State 



fffirffniffS^'iiL'^r ^^^^ ^^^'^'"^ ^ to improve basic library resources in the area of classical 

ii;?!?^^ and in the area of pure science. The purchase of the 463-voluine Loeb Classical Library filled voids in the 
SS^Jm^i^^''"^.^^^ ^^''T- ^^^^^^ ^'^^'^ reccnmended in the An^ricjj'gf^re^'L^ 

SBSTeJlaied iStd^t^ ^tSial. ^ collection was insufficient to meet the n eeds of library clientele a nd 

S! l^ di^l^^wf.^^^h ^'^^ .'^ ^ P^^' materials of lasting value to its collection. Areas of the 
S 2^ ho^to 8 religion, medicine, plays, and the Sam's Photofacts series on videocassettes. 

New titles were added as well as replacing and enhancing existing materials in the retrospective collection. 

Sl^^^^Ti'^'ty'^"^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^""^^ ^ ^ purchase materials for its local history and 

genealogy collections. Both areas needed ejqpensive materials, which this grant made possible. 

SSrSfirg^i^l^gl^^ ^'^'^ high-interest, low-level materials to be placed in the branch 
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ERIC 




SmtB; MISSOURI (continued) 



riATIOmL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CE^rrcRS: 



I jtetxopolltan Library 



All MURLb and St* Louis 
K County Library 

F3f 1984 (carryover): The St* Louis Public Library ($100,000) used funds for interlibrary ]oan salaries and to purchase 
aaterial to strengthen Main as a resource library, especially in the fields of applied science, foreign fiction, history, 
^and genealogy* 

TH^ Kansas City Public Library ($50,000) purchased naterials for reference and Main Library resources, for an electronic 
security system, and as partial funding for the development officer position, 

^t)e Sprinpf ield*Oreene County Library ($25,000) purchased materials to expand and develop its collection in the areas of 
technology r engine repair manuals, and reference materials of all kinds, particularly in the oonputer field, 

tte Independence (Kid^Continent Public Library ) ($50,000) purchased high-interest, lew-level reading materials for young 
people and adults who have trouble reading, and placed then in the ABE collection; replaced lost or damaged census 
Microfilm; and purchased large-print books for nursing homes and rest homes in the three-county area served by the Mid- 
Continent Public Library* 

^ St* Louis County Library ($50,000) purchased materials about business, real estate, and advertising; new titles in 
technical manuals, such as television, radio, auto mechanics, and household mechanics; microfilm and microfiche including 
current and retrospective; business periodicals which are indexed; foreign language books; and audio mater ials. 
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fMMOR URBAN ReSOURCB LIBRARIES (WmLB) 


inscAL 


PROJECT 
NUWER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
PCOTIATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 
OF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCEtfT OF 

STATE'S MtJRLS 
POPULATION OBLIGATIONS 


1964 

1985 

rlS86 


84.7 

85.7 
86.7 


$ 33,846 
101,250 
69,428 


1,570,096 
1,589,000 
1,606,000 


486,187 
505,897 
512,665 


30.9 
31.8 
31.9 


$33,846 
38,923 
39,000 


CITXIS OVER 100,000 




EXPENDimES BY 


YEAR 






City 






FY 1984 


FY 1985 


r/ 1986 


Population Served 


Qnha 

. Itinooln 






$22,000 
11,846 


$25,300 
13,623 


$26,000 
13,000 


State 



nf 1984: The Qnaha Public Library applied for lunds to purchase mlcroocr.puter hardware and software to inprove statewide 
use of their resources. This equipment was to be ased internally to improve library operation, it was also to be 
used eventually to tie into an automated library system. Lincoln and Onaha have developed plans to automate their 
library systems in a joint venture. Funding for this effort has not yet been appropriated. 



Lincoln City Libraries had originally applied for funding for e-^ automated library system incorporation with Omaha. 
Itien local funding for the system was not allocated, Lincoln amended the request to the purchase of a microcomputer 
and software, this microooirputer will be used for both database searching and interlibrary loan purposes. 

n 1985t The State library agency arranged grant support for Nebraska's two urban public libraries during FY 1984/85. 
the following actions were undertaken which met objectives of the State plan: 1) development of a plan for use of 
urban resource library funds, and 2) negotiation of terms and funding for the urban resource libraries. MURLs funds 
were awarded to the Oinaha Public Library for purchase of books, records, and audiovisual equipment for the Art and 
Mjsic Department at the Main Library. Otie Lincoln City Libraries used MURLs funds for the purchase of microconpu^er 
equipment ^w^d software, and a subscription to wilsonline. 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS; None 



SmTB: MBVAIA 



MAJOR OFBAN RESOUtCB LIBRARIES (MJRLs) 



SHARE OP 
EXCESS fBiSZ 
$60 MmiOW 



FISCAL 
YEAR 



1984 

1985 
1986 



NUrCER 



4 

4&S 

7 



$18,157 
55,818 
39,201 



TOTAL STATE 
POPUtATION 



799,554 
876,000 
911,000 



TOTAL POPULATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
100,000 



265,430 
286,335 
288,842 



PERCENT OF 

STATE'S 

POPUIATION 



CBLIGATIONS 



33.0 $6,900, $11,257 (carryover) 

32.7 6,995, 11,257 (carryover) 

31.6 6,995, 11,257 (carryover) 



CITIES OVER 100,000 



Las Vegas 
Reno 



EXPETOrajRES BY YEAR 
1984 ry 1985 n 1986 Illation Served 



$11,257 (carryover) 
6,900 



$11,257 (carryover) 
6,995 



$11,257 (carryover) 
6,995 



southern Nevada 
northwest region; 
State 

. Fir 1984: The Hashoe County Library of Rpno purchased materials needed to siippoct libraries in the northeast region of the 
: state. 



FY 1985: The Clark Oounty Library of Las Vegas purchased library materials and met the goal oC increasing the collection 
of Materials available for southern Nevada. 

^ Washoe Oounty Library purchased mterials to enhance the collection and serve the northwest region and indirectly 
the entire State, through the statewide borrowing network. 



MOTIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE OSXfmSi 

Metropolitan Librar y Population Served 

Both MJRLs and Elto State 
County Library 
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S13VTE: NEM JERSEY 








MMOR UHBAN RESOURCB LIBRARIES (MURLs) 








SHARE TOTAL POPULATION PERCENT OF 
FISCAL PROJBCT EXCESS ABCWE lOTAL STATE OF CITIES OVER STATE'S 
YEAR NUMBER $60 MILLION PC^ATION 100,000 POPULATION 


MURL8 

OBLIGATIONS 


1984 8 $159,270 

1985 8 473,243 

1986 7 324,695 


7,373,538 796,951 
7,427,000 789,182 
7,515,000 783,664 


10.8 
10.6 
10.4 


$17,201 (carryover) 

!>U,ioJ 

21,295 


CmES OVER 100,000 


EXPENOnURES BY YEAR 








FY 1984 FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Population Served 


Nenark 
Jersey City 
Paterson 
Elizabeth 


$17,201 $50,163 
-0- -0- 
-0- -0- 
-0- -K)- 


$21,295 
-0- 
-0- 
-0- 


Regional or State 


FY 1984 k 1985: ttie Newark Pi±)lic Library served as the maior urban resource library in the state and purchased foreian 
language materials in Portuguese> Italian, German, and Spanish for adults and juveniles. 




NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CEmsPSi 








Metropolitan Library 


Populetion Served 




Ohe Newark Public Library 


State 







received additional funding 
as a State Resource Center. 



FY 1985: Elizabeth ($45,245), Jersey City ($93,986), Newark ($70,020), cind Paterson ($58,652) received funds for literacy 
materials, restoration and preservation of materials, microfilm and microfiche, research/reference materials, and foreign 
language materials. 
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ERIC 



STATE; NO? MEXICO 



MWOR in«AN RESOURCE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOIAL STATE 
POPULATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 
OF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCENT OF 
STATE'S 

popi;lation 


MURLs 

OBLIGATIONS 


1984 

1985 
1986 


7 
7 
7 


$28,608 
87,104 
60,859 


1,300,188 
1,367,000 
1,424,000 


331,767 
341,978 
350,575 




25.5 
25.0 
24.6 


$15,000 
21,776 
21,776 


CITIEC OVER 


100,000 




EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 














FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 


1986 


Bopulation Served 


Albuquerque 






$15,000 


$21,776 


$21,776 


State 



ILi^^I^n^^^ ^^^'^^ piirchased an IBM microoonputer with oonpatible printer and a 10-drawer microfiche 

Storage caWnet. Ifie microoorputer was used to fill interlibrary loan requests for magazine artJclcs and to provide 
■achlne-readable records to be incorporated into a union list. I'lovine 

nfl985t the popular periodicals center at the main library, the Albuquerque Public Library (APL) system, was a central 
Sf^.S^ t!" ^y!!^?™* •nicroform copies of popular magazine articles. The project has been LSCA-funded since its 
nS«Mo^* I^a'^T'^ **ff ^ increase citizen and library access to the materials and respond to periodical-related 
TT^if??* ^^f,**!"^? available to all state citizens. Albuquerque Public Library staff did research, copied 
'£''^liTL^J^\l'^^\^ ""^TL ^" collection contained 510 titles and 53,754 pieces of microfomB. 

Ir.?^ * ^ !^ ' ^^ll'-i" o"^ telephone inquiries. Interlibrary loan requests at Albuquerque Public were not 
Tjf^ ^J°.^^ ^ ^ "^"^ff^ fi'^ *^ requests for periodical materials in the future, the holdings 

fU^^ been manually updated and distributed to 26 agencies in the state. Records were converted to machine readable 
i^L^^nT ^"'^^"'^^ ^"«^° Coftputer Output Micr'.rorm (CCM) catalogs and, eventually into a statewide union list. 

Ttie library was preparing an informational brochure bo publicize the project. 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOUBCE CENIERS: None 
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STPiTRi NEW YORK 



MKJOR UBBAN RESCUHCE LIBRARY (MURLs) 


SHARE OF 




TOTAL POPULATION PERCENT OF 




FISCAL PROJECT EXCESS ABOVE 


TOTAL S'lATE 


OF CITIES OVE^-l STATE'S 


MURLs 


YEAR NUWER $60 MILLION 


PCXnJLATION 


100,000 


POPULATION 


OBLIGATIONS 


FY 1984 IB $ 377,688 








(carryover) 


17,565,458 


8,138,433 


46.3 


$ 99,381, $107,441 


FY 1985 IB 1,119,356 


17,567,000 


8,136,802 


46.3 


518,262 


FY 1986 7 768,366 


17,735,000 


8,101,739 


45.6 


503,879 


CITIES OVER 100,000 


EXPENDITORES BY YEAR 








FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


ftjpulation Served 


ttew York 


$73,773 


i5l70,140 


$170,140 


State 


Buffalo 


10, 341 


29,722 


29,722 




Rochester 


6,204 


23,148 


23,148 




Yonkers 


4,136 


20,957 


20,957 




Syracuse 


4,136 


18,765 


18,765 




Albany 


2,068 


14,383 


-0- 




Brooklyn 


59,380 


132,012 


132,012 




Queens Borough 


46,784 


109,135 


109,135 





.FY 1984: Ihe New Yock Public Library purchased 2,636 items and entered then into the Metropolitan Interlibrary Cooperative 
System (MILCS) online database to enhance the indepth subject collections and foreign language collections at the 
central library for the branch library system. 

the Buffalo and Erie County Public Library purchased 660 items to strengthen and update the oollecticwis of the 
Science and Ttec^hology Department and the Business and Labor Department. 

The Rochester Public Library used MURLs funding to search OCLC to do original cataloging and inputting of the 
central library's shelf list. 

The Yonkers Public Library strengthened its reference collection in the fields of business and technology. 
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.gtMB: KPf rem (continued) 



^g^S^^^^^^&rL!^^"" " videx^assettes of quality .enecally available to 

i»jM^^licUbraa purchased it«s to replace losses in the area of urban problems and in literature of 

g^lyn M>lic Library purchased 3,000 ite« for the reference collections of the library's 9 ™ajor divisions. 

J?S^^^g^^%^^gc^lsSrr^lS,'° ""i^'" ^ ^^''^'^^ °f ^ 1=1^ -division, 
:iSbu»ines^1oUectto^. ^ collection, and purchased Corporate and In dustry Research Reports for 

;K!a2r.^s-Mies a^;fSt^ri?:^^r^M sriy-L^ibis?^' - 

Jhftocy, botany, «x,logy, blaci sSSftoJ'^SS ^'prSl^f ic^tS,''^^^' ""^^ "^^""^ 

'SLi^^^^ifelrT^^'^^.S^^^ wtcrials in engineering, psychiatry, nedicine, child care, travel, music 
U^^fl' «3eoorating, education, anthropology, psychology; reaHstate 

UTiSSaS^JSrS^'^tJS: ^torytell?S.°S;ild^.s ^^r^rL"mu;trators. 

E^sSP<~ tffir^r s fia^^siivirSt"!,- Ma^^ 

35 ^^Sl^;«t!^r^i^trth^S!^^^ ^" literature-in-English coUection, BOO's 
The Albany Public Library used funds to replace lost titles as revealed by tho automated circulation systen. 

local history, newspapers, and facilitated public copying of the central library's resources on roll microfiliii. 
HMIONM. OR RBGIONAI, RESOUJCE CEWIHS: ttone 



ERIC 



MUOR ORBAN VSSOUBCR LIBRARIES (MURU) 



: FISCAL PROJECT 
TEAR HjmER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABCVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
POPULATION 


TOTAL POPULATiaJ PERCENT CF 
CF CITIES OVER STATE'S 
100,000 POPULATION 


MURLs 

OBLIGATIONS 


1984 13 

1985 13 

1986 13 


$127,742 
383,526 
264r315 


5,874r489 

6,019,000 
6,165,000 


853,060 
877,608 
904,846 


14.5 
14.6 
14.6 


$30,000 (carryover) 
60,000 (carryover) 
60,000 (carryover) 


CITIES OVER 100,000 




EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 










FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Population Served 


..^Charlotte 
QreensbcxTO 
Raleigh 
lfin0tot><'Salem 
Durban 




$6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 
6,000 


$12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 


$12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 


State 



FY 1984 (carryover): Grants of $6,000 to each of tlie 5 qualifying libraries were made in the carryover year, and the funds 
Here expended as folloi^s: 



the Charlotte Public Liteary purchased 288 book titles on subjects for which the public library holdings were inadequate 
to satisfy interlibrary loan requests. 

the Greensboro ftiblic Library purchased large print books and Dun*s Market Identifiers. 

the Ralei^ Public Library purchased 800 titles of popular adult nonfiction as requested by patrons. 

the Winston^Salew Pi^lic Library purchased 16ntn films and educational videocassettes to lend locally and to neighboring 
libraries. 

the ftirhaw n^lic Library purchased wulti-media bi-fokal kits and equipment (2 slice projectors and 2 slide/synchronizer 
recorders) for the Older Adult and Shut-in Service. Adult new readers and replacements and additions of titles were 
identified. The library also acquired microfilm of the Durham Su n and the Carolina Times . 

Although the libraries i#ere aole to strengthen a variety of subject areas and collections with these grants, they did r<ot 
reach the stated project objective of increasing their interlibrary lending ly 5 percent over the previous year; however, 
the increase was 1.4 percent. 
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fflKTEi HDRra auCH.ngV (continued) 



NMPIOHftL OR RBGICWVL RESOURCE CEOTERS: None designated by the State, 

eligible nunicipal libraries ($104,532) received per capita enrichment grants to help 
thero establish, maintain, and ijiprove services to one or more of the target groups or one or more of the priorities and 
purposes of the 1984 I£CA Amendmentfi. ^ 
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S1ATB: OHIO 



WkJOR URBAN RESOUICB LIBRARIES (MaRLs) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 


PROJECT 
NIMER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
9oO MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
KOTLATICN 


TOTAL POPULATION 
OF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCEm" OF 

STATE'S 

POTULATION 


MURLs 

OBLIGATIONS 


1984 

1985 
1986 


I-'7-85 
I-'7-86 
1-7-87 


$231,639 
686,383 
467,032 


10,797,579 
10,772,000 
10,752,000 


2,434,769 
2,391,689 
2,343,155 


22.5 
22.2 
21*7 


$220,749 (carryover) 
220,752 (carryover) 
231,639 (carryover) 


CITIES OVER 100,000 




EXPENDITTJRES BY YEAR 












FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Population Served 


Cleveland 

Columbus 

Cincinnati 

Ibledo 

Akron 

Dayton 

Youngs town 






$54,667 
53,740 
36,596 
33,C19 
22,469 
19,458 
Declined 


$54,667 
53,740 
36,599 
33,819 
22,469 
19,458 
Declined 


$54,667 
53,740 
36,599 
33,819 
22,469 
19,458 
Declined 


State 



FY 1984 (carryover): MURIfl grants were made to six of seven eligible Ohio public libraries; one chose not to participate. 
Projects unc?eLtaken by the recipients ^)ere designed primarily to enhance the specific coll**^*-' identified by the 

libraries. .,8 a result of this project, two newspapers in Dayton and two in Tbledo were i' atter accessibility. 

iS^j^ historical interest were preserved and made accessible in Tbledo. Ir* . , 1,918 videocassettes 

*#ere added to the collection, helping to raise the general circulation in the branches that housed them. The Cleveland 
Public^ Library also did a survey yielding a profile of videocassette users which will be useful in future planning" both in 
Cleveland and other libraries. The Akron-Sunwnit County Public Library added 6,412 volumes of adult new reader materials 
that resulted in 979 circulations during the one quarter when the count was taken. Although the high technology and 
cultural arts materials which were the focus of the Public Library of Ooluirbus and Franklin County prograro arrived late in 
the project year, it was estimated that the 5,000 patrons access objective was obtained. The Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County produced nine instructional video tapes designed to assist patrons in making more effective use of the 
library. 

The program identified 282,400 users directly served by the project but the potential beneficiaries were the citizens of 
the State. As statewide resource centers, the materials obtained by these libraries under the MURLs program were available 
to all users in the State. This was achieved through their participation in OCLC, which assists the major public libraries 
in locating materials for non-OCLC members. 



there were delays in achieving full li|>l€nientation of the projects. Ttiese *#ere due in part to the unavailability of some 
MterialSr staffing proble«is» late starts, and more time needed than anticipated to ocwplete some procedures. 
Orerall the WRLs project achieved its objective by strengthening the capability of those public libraries to meet the 
infbnustion needs of persons within the service area as well as statewide. 



MMnOKMi OR RBGIOAL RESOUICB CEMTERS: None 
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MMOR URBAN RESOURCE L3RARIES (MURLs) 



YEAR 


PROJECT 
NUCER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
POPULATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 
OF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCENT OP 

STATE'S 

POPULATION 


MURLs 

OBLIGATIONS 


1984 

1985 
1986 


VII 
VII 
VII 


$ 66,618 
205,558 
143,990 


3,025,566 
3,226,000 
3,298,000 


764,132 
803,014 
817,707 


25.2 
24.9 
24.7 


$16,787 
51,184 
51,184 


CITIES CVER 100,000 




EXPEfOnURES BY YEAR 












FY 1984 


FY 1985 FY 1986 




Population Served 


Oklahona City 
Itilsa 




?9,897 
7,890 


$27,281 $27,281 
23,903 23,903 




State 



rt 1984: ttie grants cxxitinued services to users in the designated regional area but outside the tax base. The 
wney was expended vapcxi materials. Both libraries participated in the statewide interlibrary loan networks. 

FY 1985: The Metropolitan Library System (Oklahoma City) e)^nded its $27,281 grant for additional materials to serve 

service area. TXilsa City-Oounty Library's grant of $23,903 continued library services to residents 
outside its legal service area and developed plans for future services based on the availability of these funds. 

The department became aware that these funds should more specifically target special collections, and planned to nodify 
contracts with these libraries for FY 1986. 



KATIOKAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CEOTERS: Nute 
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STATE: OREGON 






MftJC^ URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 






SHARE OF TOTAL POPULATION PERCENT 
FISCAL PROJECT "SXCESS ABOVE TOTAL STATE OF CITIES OVER STATE 'S 
YEAR nJHCER $60 MILLION POPULATION 100,000 POPULATION 


MJRI^ 

OBLIGATIONS 


1984 T-MURI/-21/22 $ 57,153 2,632,843 472,007 

1985 1-85-6 170,003 2,668,000 471,239 

1986 1-86-7 115,627 2,671,000 467,463 


17.9 
17.7 
17.4 


30,027 (carryover) 
30,027 


CITIES OVF * 100,000 EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 






Citx ry, 1984 FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Population Served 


Portland $7,950 $23,419 
Eugene 2,310 6,608 


$23,419 
6,608 


State 


FY 19R4; The two participating libraries provfided statewide interlibrary loan services. 




FY 1985: Activities will be reported in the FY 1986 annual report. 







- - _ _ =f 

NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESa*nCE CErnERS: None h 
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fftXTEz FENKSYLVANU 

fUKKXt UTOAN RESOUICE LIBRARIES (MURI^) 



FISCAL PROOBCT 
tSfiR NUMBER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
POPULATION 


TOTAL POPULATiai PERCEWT CF" 
OF CITIES OVER STATE'S 
10g#000 POPULATION 


OBLIGATIONS 


W 1984 m 

rc 1985 7 
W 1986 7 


$254r862 
756,921 
517,189 


11,867,718 
11,879,000 
11,901,000 


2,335,029 
2,303,135 
2,270,656 


19.6 
19.4 
19.0 


$135,206 (carryover) 
202,809 (carryover) 
202,809 (carryover) 


CITIES OVER 100,000 




EXPENDnrmES m year 










FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Population Served 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
^ Erie 
Allentown 




$75,989 
44,494 
10,296 
4,427 


$118,440 
62,263 
15,413 
ti,693 


$118,440 
62,263 
15,413 
6,693 


State 



ifhiffj }S^^^fVJ^J^^'^^J'' funds granted to the Free Library of Philadelphia was allocated to three central 

llDtaty depa^taen'^ for bne purchase of major aicroform replacement backtiles. -rtie departments ^nd their allocations 

ll^nflimr^^!^^ !^f^J^°^ S^w'tSf^fL^T"^*^"'^ " ^^^'^^^ ^ replacement purchase of a backflle 

irtwofita collection of the New Yotk Tlaes (1881-1961); the Qoverment Publications Department - $19,129 for a microfiche 

Daocciie at a» or»»r«Mi««i ho,,t^«, .u^ ac.u .-^ „ ^ Mercantile Library - $10,020 

entered Into the decision to select 
hm> vr>,i 'Ptm^'^t^^irt^"~Ji.7^T. Z." ™.^..v/^w..m xii uw i^tifi oc oic fwl Department, heavy public use of the 

li^'^^i^.*"^*?^ ^'^^ ^ existing film caused by old equipment necessitated the 

aojuisitlon of the Congressional hearings on microfiche permitted 
iMoh^^m '*P*F*^«^ update an inportant resoufce through 196-, and to replace paper copy with f Iche, 

nhlJ^!L!^?**ff? ^ "^^""^ 9oais of the Free Library's Copprehenslve Plan for the 80 's; 

Goals. Objectlvea, Priorities and strategies focused on the upgrading and strengthening o7the business and generai 

of theMercantlle Library. In-person and written staff evaluations have identified specific areas 
?» Jr replacement of the paper 004, '.es of a 30-year backfile of ftoody's with microfiche was a major step 

in the upgrading and enhancement of the Mercantile Library's heavily used business collection. In all cased paper copies 
mode from the new microforms were available for Interllbrary loans. 




SmTE< PENH&YLVANIA (continued) 

^ Carnegie Li brary of Pitt abtirgh purchased and nade available materials by loan or photocopy to all libraries and 
Peraisylvania residents who requested thera» 

^ Brie RA>lic Library used fun^s to help with expensive continuations that sma'x local libraries were not financially 
able to purchase* Ihese materials were purchased and made available by loan or photocopy to all libraries and Pennsylvania 
residents who requested then* 

Allentcwn Public Library w^^s a resource center for an area with a business and residential population of more than 
300,000. At any given timer half of the people in the main library resided in oonwunities outside Allentown. Reference 
use was consistently high and became increasingly corplex. 7b continue to serve well as a center-city resource c3nter, 
the Allentown Public Library. developed a standing plan for keeping reference resources current and broadly representative 
of area interests. MURLs funds were used to he^ with ejqpensive continuations that small local libraries fDund 
prohibitively ejcpensive and to purchase those works of general interest that fell outside the budget of the local library. 
Examples included the new Grove's Encyclopedia of Music , Fishbern's Medical Encyclopedia, and Magill's Survey of Short 
Fiction/Survey of long Fiction . In addition, the Allentown Public Library accepted all area requests for oorrjter^based 
reference searches. 



o KMTONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CEWIERS: The two libraries listed below served as resource centers, although they were not 

designated as such by the State. 

Metropolitan Library Population Served 

Free Library of State 

Philadelphia 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
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SrKTBt RHQ06 ISIAND 

MMOR UH8AN RE9CXHCB LIBRARIES (MURLtt) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 


PROOBCT 
NUMBER 


SHARE OP 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


romL STME 

POPULATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 
OF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCENT OF 

STATE'S 

POPULATION 


MJRLs 


1984 

1985 
1986 


2 
2 


$20,496 
60,724 
41,587 


947,154 
953,000 
962,000 


156,804 
155,717 
154,148 


16.5 
16.3 
16.0 


OBLIGATIOtg 

$3,382 
9,898 
9,898 



CITIES OVER 100,000 
Providence 



EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 
FY 1984 FY 1985 

$3,382 $9,898 



FY 1986 
$9,898 



Population Served 
State 



SLST^SS^'^^ ^ periodical holdings into ita automated cir^ nation 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CEWIERS: None 
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MMOR UB8AN RESOUICE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



FISCAL 


PROJECT 
HCfCER 


SHARE OP 
ACCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTiL S^TE 
POPUIATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 
OF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PEHCENF OP 

STATE'S 

POPULATION 


MURLs 

OBLIGATIO^B 


n 1984 


III-C 


$ 68,034 


3,119,208 


101,208 


3*2 


$20,000 


rt 1985 


III-C 


205,622 


3,227,000 


101,457 


3*1 


20,000 


n 1986 




141,641 


3,300,000 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 



CITIES OVER 100,000 EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 

City FY 1984 FY 1985 FY 1986 Population Served 

Colunbla $20,000 $20,000 * -0- State 

FY 1984: In the past, the Richland County Public Library (Oolunbla) had used Its HURLs grant to acquire books for the 
business reference collection* In FY 1984, because of requests from the pii>llc and a desire on the library's part to 
expand the business collection Into other formats, the acquisition of audio and video tapes was ! agun. Approximately 
200 audloand vldeocassetbes were purchased in areas of business, managenient, banking, law, marketing, acocxintlng, and 
personnel mnagement. The collection ranged from those based on popular books such as Ihe One Minute Manager and Winning 
Ihrou^h Intiwidation to Instructional cassettes such as How to Make Better Decisions and Understanding and Managing 
Str^S t Ihe cassettes were wade available to Richland County residents through nornal library procedures and to residents 
of the neighboring counties of Calhoun, Fairfield, Kershaw, Lexington, Newberry, Orangeburg, Saluda, and Sumter Counties 
through intf^rlibrary loan to their county libraries* The response from the library users and staff to the casettes on 
business topics was very positive. Wbrkshcps were sponsored, bibliographies were prepared, and a prize^^inning newsletter 
was created to make the business ootmiunlty in Richland County and surrounding areas aware of the services offered by the 
library* 



FY 1985t the Richland County Pt^llc Library used its $20,000 MORLs grant to continue the purchase of audlo^ and video- 
cassettes. Approxinately 200 additional titles were acquired in the areas of accounting, banking, business management, 
law, marketing, and personnel management* Cassettes purchased for the collection ranged from those based on popular 
books such as Power 1 How to Get It; How to Use It and TVenty-TWo Biggest Mistakes Managers Make to Instructional 
cassettes such as How to Open a Restaurant and No Nonsense Delegation ^ ihe cassette ^.ervice was publicized through 



♦ Not eligible as the city of Colunfcla's population was less than 100,000 in FY 1986. 
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ST^TEt SOWH CAWXiIffl (continued) 



rmmpdipet articles end through articles in library newsletter. Letters were sent to officers of 30 cor|>anies in the 
area informing them about the collection* Copies of the annotated list of cassettes were made available to various 
businesses* Also^ copies of this list were bound and sent to participating libraries and a master list was maintained 
at the nain library in Richland County. Due to the number of titles in the collection, the list was prepared on an 
Apple oosfwter so that new titles could be easily added. 



NMlONMi OR RBGIOMMi RESOURCE CEtTTEBSi None 
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STATE z TENNESSEE 



MMOR URBAN RESOPRCB LIBRARIKS (NORLb) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 


PROOBCT 
NUN9ER 


SHARE OP 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
POPUIATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 
CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCENT OF 

STATE'S 

POPUIATION 


ffJRLs 

OBLIGATIONS 


1984 
1985 
1986 


7 
7 


$ 99,241 
296,677 
203,413 


4,590,870 
4,656,000 
4,717,000 


1,446,602 
1,444,326 
1,449,221 


31.5 
31.0 
30.7 


$94,558 
94,558 
94,558 



crriis OVER 100,000 

Menphis 

Nashville-Oavidson 

Khoxville 

Chattanooga 



EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 

^ J-984 FY 1985 FY 1986 Population Serve d 

Regional 



$23,639 
23,639 
23,640 
23,640 



$23,639 
23,639 
23,640 
23,640 



$23,639 
23,639 
23,640 
23,640 



n 1984t The mas funds iiere used to strengthen the collection of metropolitan libraries Cor use as regional resources. 
n 1985: Plmds were used to add to the regional visuals capacity of Ttennessee libraries. 



KATIONAL OR REGIONAL RBSOU!CE CENIERS: 

Hetrupolitan Library 

Neaphis 

NashvilleH^avidaon 

Knoxville 

Chattanooga 



Papulation Served 
State 



rr 1984: The Area Resource Centers (ARC) were designed to be a continuing program to provide inproved library service 
^ 7^ "^^^^PO^i*^ of the state. Each library received $80,000 (a total of $320,000 for the 4 libraries) to 

to reference questions from regional and local libraries; books not available locally^ photo duplication 
of needed materials; subject lists for distribution; and in-service training to county and regional library staffs. 
More than 36,000 requests for information, books, and articles were sent to the ARC system by public libraries outside 
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ST^TE: TCNHESSEE (c?ontinued) 

thf metropolitan areas of the State. The number of reference questions submitted and answered was up 18 percent. Of 
the 9 libraries that did not use the Area Resource Onters in 1984, 4 do not have a telephone in the library, all are 
open very ^ew hours per week, and all but 1 are less than 1,500 square feet in size. It was difficult tor these 
libraries to provide the quality of library service that required ARC support. 

Each ARC had innediate access to the list of holdings in the OCLC database. Through the oon|xiter terminal, ARCs 
quickly verified bibliographic information essential to filling requests for interlibrary loan and located materials. 
The four metropolitan p»iblic libraries in which the Area Resource centers were located siroplied 87 percent of the 
total fills. 

current acquisitions of 41 Tennessee libraries were being input to the OCIC database, and retro^)ective collections of 
the State's major resource libraries were being added, providing an extensive online catalog of Tennessee holdings upon 
which the ARCs could draw. The State agency was studying the effects of OOjC/SOLINCT on ARC and the possible activities 
of ARC in the evolving statewide network. 
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fftKIRl TEXAS 

IMOR UHBAN RESOJICE LIBRARIES (MORLs) 





FISCAL 
tEAR 


PROJECT 
NUCER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOEAL STATE 
POPUIATION 


TOTAL POPUIATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCENT CF 

STATE'S 

POPULATION 


MJRLs 

OBLIGATIONS 


n 1984 

n 1985 
FY 1986 


12 
7 
7 


$316,007 
976,752 
686,409 


14,229,793 
15,329,000 
15,989,000 


5,737,059 
6,281,828 
6,563,953 


40.3 
41.0 
41.0 


$127,351 (carryover) 
400,468 (carrYDver) 
400,468 (carryover) 


CITIES OVER 100,000 




EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 







City 


FY 1584 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Houston 


$37,250 


$110,008 


$110,008 


OBllas 


21,115 


60,171 


60,171 


San Antonio 


18,351 


52,213 


52,213 


El VaBo 


9,933 


28,373 


28,373 


?brt Mxth 


8,991 


25, 589 


25,589 


Austin 


8,074 


23,469 


23,469 


Corpus Christi 


5,412 


15,688 


15,688 


uAtock 


Declined 


11,258 


11,258 


Arlington 


3,744 


11,665 


11,665 


AMTillo 


3,489 


9,904 


9,904 


Garland 


3,248 


9,497 


9,497 


BeauMont 


2,751 


7,872 


7,872 


Pasadena 


2,624 


7,778 


7,778 


Irving 


Declined 


7,287 


7,287 


Haoo 


2,369 


6,515 


6,515 


Abilene 




6,649 


6,649 


Odessa 




6,532 


6,532 


Laredo 






Ineligible 



Population Served 
State 
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SmtEt TEXAS (continued^ 



Tt 1985 (W 1984 carryover) t thirteen public libraries participated in the MURLb grant program. Ohe libraries received 
grants tx>tailng $127,351 to purchase library materials that woulu inorove theix. ability to serve persons residing outside 
their tax-supporting political subdivisions. OWo libraries (Lubbock' and Irving), which qualified for a MURIa grant, 
declined participation in the program for FY 1985. The evaluation reports received from subgrantees at the end of the 
project year indicated that a total of 12,851 volumes of library materials %*ere purchased with KSBI& grant funds. As 
part of its grant application, each MURL set one or more objectives for service to non-residents during the grant year. 
By the end of the project year, the objectives had brought about the following results: 



Objective 

Hnber of persons mking in*library 
use of collections and services. 



Nunter of Libraries 
Setting Objectives 



Number of 
People Served 



8 



680,484 



Non-resident use of reference 
services by phone or mail. 



6 



743,163 



Circulation to non-residents. 



2 



94,659 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CEWreiS: None 
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HKfOR U!QAN RESOUICE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 


PROJECT 
NUMBER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
POPULATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCENT CF 

STATE'S 

POPULATION 


MURL3 

OBLIGAT'IONS 


1984 

1985 
1986 


IV 
6 
6 


$ 32,536 
100,103 
70,385 


1,461,117 
1,571,000 
1,652,000 


163,033 
163,893 
164,844 


11.1 
10.4 
9.9 


$15. 000 
20,000 
20,000 



CITIES OVER 100,000 
City 

Salt Lake City 



EXPENDl'rURES BY YEAR 



1984 



$15,000 



FY 1985 



$20,000 



FY 1986 
$20,000 



t^cjpulation Served 
State 



PY 1984: Btods were used for interlibrary loan activities and the purchase of books. 

FY 1963t Ohe HURIa project for FY 1985 was designed to strengthen the business and science collection and the humanities 
^^r^ ^ Salt Lake City Public Library. The library has been a net leader in the interlibrary loan network 

ot Utah. All libraries m the State were eligible to benefit from interlibrary loan services rendered through the 
: 3?! ^'^Pfnsion and strengthening of the State's largest public library book collection helped maintain the 
V^^v 5® ^^^J' Public Library as the link pin for retrospective interlibrary loan requests. The growth of networking 
in the State has increased the demands upon the largest public library in the Intermountain West. The acquisition of 
MterialB was based upon the interlibrary needs identified through data collection during FY 1983. The specific titles 
aelect^were based upon the collection development plan of the city library. The project was evaluated in terms of 
tne nmbet ot books purchased and the number of interlibrary loan r<;quests received and filled by the city library. 
The regional area defined for the MURLs project was contiguous with the entire state. The range of population served, 
therefore, included all age, ethnic, and socioeoonomic groups. This also contributed to the meeting of such legislative 
k^iSi \™»^ service to persons of limited Ehglish-speaking ability, residents of State institutions, physically 
handicapped, older persons, and residents of urban areas, and rural areas with inadequate library service. 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOUICE CEWTERS: None 
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8TME: VIRGINIA 

MUOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARHS (NURLs) 



FISCAL 

mR 


PRCXJECT 
NUMBER 


SHARE OF 
EXCESS ABC7VE 
$60 MILLION 


TOITVL STATE 
POPULATION 


TOTAL PCtf'ULATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
lOOfOOO 


PERCENT CF 

STATE'S 

PCS^ULATION 


MURLs 

OBLIGATIONS 


1984 


84*8 


$116,432 


5,346,499 


1,438,412 


26.9 


$31,320 


1985 


85-7 


349,500 


5,485,000 


1,473,924 


26.9 


94,016 


1986 


86-7 


241,694 


5,636,000 


1,636,000 


27.1 





CITIES OVER 100,000 


EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 






FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Horfolk 


$31,320 


$31,338 


$31,338 


Virginia Deach 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


RicTwoncI 




-0- 


-0- 


Newport Hem 


-0- 


-0- 


-0- 






-0- 


-0- 




-0- 


-0- 


-0- 


Bortanouth 


H)- 


-0- 


-0- 


Alexandria 


-0- 


31,338 


31,338 


Roanoke 




31,338 


31,338 



Population Served 
State 



fY 1984: 1!ie Norfolk Public Library used funds to purchase microfilmed back issues of 73 magazines as well as Barron*s 
Business Weekly and TlTe Washington Poet * Reference books were also purchased. 

FY 1985i the Horfolk Public Library purchased major reference titles such as the Book Review Index 1965-84 , the Biography 
and Genealogy Master Index, and Variety Film Reviews. It also purchased the Kentucky census records on microfilm. New 
equipneht to assist interlibrary loan operations included four telecopiers. 

^ Alexandria PiAlic Library purchased books to augment the business, manage«»ent, high technology, and foreign language 
oollections. 

Roanoke IMblic Library purchased three wicrooonputers to assist with circulation demands, and six inicroCilm readers 
for patron access to the periodicals collection. 



HmOHfiL OR RBGIOKAL R2S0URCE CBmE3tGz Nbne 
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SIATE: WASHINGTON 

MMOR UFBAN RE50UICE LIBRARIES (HORLs) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 


PROJHCT 
NUMBER 


SHARE OP 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TOTAL STATE 
POTJLATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 
OF CITIES OVER 
100/000 


PERCENT (F 

STATE'S 

PCMJLATION 


MURL8 

OSLIGATIONS 


X984 

1985 
1986 


VI 

5 
5 


$ 90,574 
272,463 
187,143 


4,130,233 
4,276,000 
4,349,000 


823,647 
823,331 
931,256 


19.9 
19.3 
18.8 


$18,023 carryover 
47,327 carryover 
47,327 carryover 


CmES OVER 100,000 




EXPENOnURES BY YEAR 












FY 1984 


FY 1985 


FY 1986 


Population served 


Seattle 
^okane 
TsKXxna 






$10,814 
3,749 
3,460 


$28,3?" 
9,844 
9,087 


$28,396 
9,844 
9,087 


State 



~ 21® r i^®^ pcogxm was carried over to FY 1985. Miile the grants were a-^rded and the contracts signed in 

K 1984, the funds were not expended or obligated until FY 1985. The objective of the program was to continue acx:ess to 

tne coUections of the »a jor urban resource libraries for the citizens of the state of Washington, The qualify inc libraries 
were Seattle Public and Taooraa Public. ^ j ^ 

^ SeatUe Public Library answered a^proxijnately 147,000 on-site reference questions and approxiinately 80,000 telephone 
questions from non-residents, and provided 5,103 interlibrary loan items to other agencies. 

At the aoto>e. Pffil ic tibrary 26.7 percent of on-site reference requests at the Main Library were non-residents, 37.7 
percent of telephone questions at the Main Library were from non-residents, and 19.8 percent of the interlibrary loan 
requests at the Main Library were from non-residents. 

^ ?a<x»na Public Library 25 percent of on-site reference requests and 17 percent of telephone questions were from 
non-residents. Fifteen hundred non-residents were eligible Cor interlibrary loan services. 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOURCE CEWIERS: Nbne 
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ERIC 



STATE: WISCONSIN 

fWOR UKBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES (MURL6) 



FISCAL 
YEAR 


PROJECT 


SHARE OP 
EXCESS ABOVE 
$60 MILLION 


TC7EAL STATE 
POPULATION 


TOTAL POPULATION 
CF CITIES OVER 
100,000 


PERCEhrr CF 

STATE'S 
POPULATION 


MJRL3 

OBLIGATIONS 


1984 

1985 
1986 


85- 180 and 182 

86- 26 and 28 

87- NA 


$101r730 
302,348 
206,458 


4,706,195 
4,745,000 
4,766,000 


806,828 
804,149 
791,556 


17.1 
16.9 
16.6 


$16,469 (carryover) 
95,240 (carryover) 
95,240 



CITIES OVER 100,000 



EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 



Milwaukee 
Madison 



FY 1984 

$9,130 
8,090 



FY 1985 

$74,288 
20,952 



FY 1986 

$74,288 
20/952 



Population Served 
Regional 



FY 1984 (carryover): Tiie Milwauke e Public Library purchased ($8,090) three cathode-ray terminals (CRTS), and related 
ocuwunications equipment were purchased to enable personnel at the Central Library and two branches to query the online 
- circulation system for holding information and patron eligibility, while most online circulation systems available today 
-J provide theae features, the Milwaukee system was developed 15 years ago and ^as not designed with those functions in mind* 

^^yP^ Pi-^yy conducted an after-school program for latchkey children. Joroe of the aspects of the program 

were ditticult to neasure, but the project administrator determined (in some cases through sanpllng) the followino: 1,152 
children attended the various programs; 45 percent of the children attending did not have a parent at home; 75 percent 
of the children were 6-8 years old; and 10 percent of the children were 'new* library users. Wbrd-of-irouth and brochures 
!r^f ®i:f^*^ !? P^t^cizing the program. A positive aspect of the project was the contact established with school 
Instructional Materi&ls Center directors. A major difficulty was targeting latchkey children without labeling them 
negative if children could not walk to the library, transportation was a problem. 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL RESOUICE CEWTERS: None 
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erJc 



STATE: PUERTO RIOO 

MAJOR URBAN RESOURCE LIBRARIES (MURLs) 







SHARE OP 




TOTAL POPULATIC»J PERCENT OF 




FISCAL 


HIOJBCT 


EXCESS ABOVE 


TOTAL STATE 


OF CITIES OVER 


STATE'S 


MURLs 


YEAR 


NUHBER 


$60 MILLION 


POPULATION 


100,000 


PCMJIATION 


OBLIGATIONS 


1984 


7 


$ S' ,644 


3,196,520 


919,261 


28.7 


$52,992 (carryover) 




7 


206,769 


3,245,000 


919,261 


28.7 


69,644 (carryover) 


1986 




141,902 




1,020,226 


31.1 


69,544 


CITIES OVER 100,000 




EXPEND'W BY 


YEAR 












FY 1984 


FY 1985 


r/ 1986 


Pt3py^ation Served 


San Juan 






$52,992 


$69,C 4 


$69,644 


Oormonwealth 








-0- 


-^0- 


-0- 










-0- 


-0- 


-0- 




Carolina 






-0- 


-C- 


-0- 




Mayaguez 






-0- 


-0- 


-0- 





FJf 1984 (carryover): With the assistance of the MURLs grar' the resources of the Puerto Rican collection at Carnegie Library 
^ ftXKse Library % pef e made available through interlibrary it^n to residents of San Juan, Carolina, Hato Rey, bjiza, Iba 
Alta# tba Bajo, V^lle Arriba Heights in Carolina, d Fair view in Itujillo Alto. Seven hundred ten new titles were 
selected and fcrchased for a total of 7,755 new bouKs to enrich the collections. One thousand thirty-two books were 
processed and distributed by Carnegie Library (972) and ftxice Library (60) . 



NATIONAL OR REGIONAL "RESOURCE CENTERS: 

Metropo\ ''^n^Librar^ Population Served 

San Juan Public Libre^ry Comnonwealth 



17^ 
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TAB!?: SUMMARY OF FUKDIhJG AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR P^^JXTS '-OKPLETCD UNDER THE 
EMERGElOf JOBS ACT— PUBLIC LAW 98 -8 
(As of February 1, 1987) 



STATE 


FEDERAL 


LOCAL 


STATE 


SULOCAL 


TOTAL \FSL) 


AI^^BAMA 


1,119,784 


1,637,539 


28,000 


1,665,539 


2,810,282 


AIASKA* 


168,586 


405,893 


-0- 


405,893 


574,479 


ARIZONA 


73,329 


67,680 


-0- 


67,680 


141,009 


ARKANSAS 


275,780 


352,640 


-0- 


352,640 


628i420 


CALIFORNIA 


4,199,600 


9,674,843 


-0- 


9,674,843 


13,933,943 


COLORADO* 


549,224 


1,415,855 


-0- 


1,415,855 


2,196,039 


DEIANARE 


165,799 


68,110 


-0- 


68,110 


233,909 


FLORIDA 


200,000 


452,781 


-0- 


452,781 


652,781 


GEORGIA* 


855,999 


2,334,372 


1,549,353 


3,884,225 


4,740,224 


ID^O 


276,160 


283,862 


-0- 


283,862 


438,022 


INDIANA 


186,050 


381,482 


-0- 


381,482 


537,632 


IO^JA 


491,081 


564,657 


-0- 


564,657 


1,054,748 


KANSAS 


330,689 


402,688 


-0- 


402,688 


733,377 


KENIUCKY* 


683,123 


665,625 


-0- 


665,625 


1,548,748 


LOUISIANA* 


953,298 


1,463,932 


-0- 


1,463,932 


2,417,230 


MAINE 


67,346 


79,982 


24,180 


104,162 


171,50^ 


MASSACHUSETIS 


167,460 


753,920 


-0- 


758,920 


926,380 


MICHIGAN 


2,583,374 


2,302,654 


•0- 


2,302,654 


4,194:133 


KINNESOTA 


333,178 


446,215 


-0- 


446,215 


890,473 


MISSISSIPPI* 


616,645 


433,393 


-0- 


433,393 


1,050,038 


MISSOURI 


805,943 


1,477,300 


-0- 


1,477,300 


2,284,213 


MDtTIANA 


219,357 


344,643 


-0- 


344,643 


564,002 


NEBRASKA 


160,^^7 


290,123 


-0- 


290,123 


451,160 


NEVADA* 


214,1 


516,109 


-0- 


516,109 


830,958 


NE;^ HAMPSHIRE 


75,13u 


74,299 


-0- 


74,299 


157,942 
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STkTE 


FEDERAL 


ux:al 


STATS 


STi LOCAL 


TOTAL (FSL) 


NEW JE/ SEY 


133,861 


164,227 


-0- 


164,227 


298,088 




363,431 


296,880 




296,880 


660*311 


NEW YGBK 


970#520 


396, j41 


-0- 


396,541 


1,328,264 


NORTH CAROLINA* 


985,616 


6,029,093 


215,900 


6,244,993 


7,230,609 


NOKltt DftKC/iA* 


193,413 


165,736 


-0- 


165,736 


359,099 


OHIO 


9''1,097 


1,406,867 


-0- 


1,406,867 


2,417,965 


OKLAHCJ1A 


382,148 


727,749 


-0- 


727,749 


1,109,897 


OS^BOCX* 


682,135 


1,041,146 


-0- 


1,041,146 


1,723,281 


PENNSxLVANIA 


1,426? 507 


3,019,563 


-0- 


3, 019 » 563 


4,448,070 


bUuin UAKDLINA* 


776,416 


2,372,792 


499,278 


2,872,070 


3,648,437 




29 241 


30,932 


-0- 


30/972 


60,173 


lENMESSEE 


AQA T5C 


309,877 


-0- 


309,877 


794,102 


TEXAS 


1, / /U, d4 J 


6,?>D, J62 


-0- 


6,995,362 


8,765,905 


UTAH* 


313,746 


676,773 


-0- 


676,773 


9^0,519 




240,223 


162,211 


-0- 


1S2,211 


396,849 


VIRGP^IA 


161,000 


178,172 


-0- 


176,172 


339,172 


WASHINGTON 


644,861 


3,008,781 


-0- 


3,008,781 


3,653,642 


WEST VIRGINIA 


642. /7 


523,643 


324,859 


848,502 


1,491,579 


WISCONSIN* 


1,278,804 


3,800,342 


-0- 


3,800,342 


5,079,146 


WfCMING* 


173,544 


327,855 


60,000 


387,855 


561,409 


PUERTO RICO 


800,551 


355,776 


258,003 


413,779 


1,214,33C 


TOTAL 


29,499,650 


58,686,415 


2,959,573 


61,645,988 


90,782,578 



* Federal Closeout 
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